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Finpine Time 


‘“ For some years now the priestly ministry has 
become burdened and encumbered with an extraordinary 
multiplicity of various activities ... One thing 
is clear, that all this draws the priest away, not only 
from his desk but from his church, thrusts him into the 
external world and leaves him no time, not even—often 
enough—for reflection and study or for communion with 
God. And what is most to be remarked is not that these 
activities are so manifold and so external; it is the lay 
nature of them. I mean that very often the priest is doing, 
sometimes is compelled to do, what lay men can do 
equally well and often do better. : 

“ This particular type of apostolate is one of the 
mistaken forms of adaptation. There is no doubt that 
these various occupations and cares meet the needs of 
souls, though sometimes not very urgent ones, I think. 
But a priest cannot do everything and he certainly cannot 
do so many things equally well. Perhaps this mistake in 
tactics can be explained by a false attitude towards the 
problem of adaptation, such a mistake as missionary 
effort has been making before this in pagan countries, 
namely, imagining that it is necessary in order to win all 
men to Christ to reach every single individual directly. 
Under pressure of experience one quickly abandons such 
a notion. In consequence one inclines to take refuge in a 
multiplicity of activities and organisations which, it is 
hoped, will reach the largest possible number. This wrong 
idea is tied up with another, equally false: the priest 
imagines that he is to be the sole director of all these 
apostolic enterprises and conquests, laymen being reduced 
to the condition of carrying out the tasks assigned to them; 

- all initiative and responsibility proceeding from them and 
not directly subordinated to the authority of the priest 
seems an indignity to the priestly office or at least of little 
value. The result is the ever-increasing extension of the 
priest’s occupations, the consequent dispersal of his 
attention, so that, in the end, the influence of the priest 
becomes superficial in exact proportion to the number of 
things in which he is interested.” 


L. Coninck, 8.J.: Problemes de Vadaptation en apostolat. 
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N February 1951, the first Eucharistic Congress ever held in 

West Africa took place at Kumasi on the Gold Coast. 

Organised for the people of the Gold Coast, the Congress 
later took on the form of a West African Congress, for among the 
thirty bishops who attended were some from Nigeria and the 
French territories as well as from Sierra Leone and Liberia. 
In addition to hundreds of priests and religious, upwards of 
80,000 Christians took part in the Congress. 

In the very week that the Congress ceremonies were taking 
place the new Legislative Assembly for the Gold Coast was 
meeting in Accra, the capital. In this assembly Africans elected 
by their own people for the first time held nearly all the seats 
and were in a position to select ministers from their own numbers 
with wide powers of legislation. 

These two events focussed attention sharply on the future 
of the Church in the Gold Coast and indeed in all West Africa. - 
The young Christians in Kumasi and the bishops and missionaries 
who attended the ceremony were praying for guidance and 
blessings in the years ahead. For it was very obvious that they 
are facing very changed conditions—perhaps a very critical 
and testing time in the history of the Church. 

A measure of self-government similar to that granted on 
the Gold Coast is coming into operation very shortly in Nigeria. 
And it is evident that in all the West African territories plans 
for a large measure of self-government must come into operation 
very soon. 

What is the position of the Church and how will the work of 
the Missions be affected by these changes? The writer has 
knowledge only of Nigeria; and intimate knowledge only of a 
few provinces of the twenty-four that form that vast territory. 
But some notion of Nigerian conditions is essential as an index 
to what will happen in West Africa. For Nigeria is by far the 
most important of the West Africian colonies, and is almost 
— to exert a deciding influence on her neighbours in the 

In point of size, Nigeria is vast. When one states that it is 
373,000 square miles, the figure may leave the reader as vague as 
statistics often do, but when he learns that this is greater than 
the area of France, Belgium, Italy and Switzerland combined, 
the reader realises what it means. Its total population is not 
large by European standards, but it is probably about 30,000,000, 
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which is more than half the population of all West Africa from 
Dakar, on the bulge nearest to America, down to Donala in the 
French Cameroons. 


PRESENT SYSTEM 


To, attempt to assess the position the Church is likely to 
hold in the future one must know something of the system of 
government that has operated up to now, and how far the 
Missions depended on it; as well as something of the political, 
tribal, and religious characteristics of the people. 

Hitherto Nigeria has been governed by a Governor General 
appointed from Whitehall, acting through a Legislative Council 
which has been mainly made up of official nominees, and heads 
of departments. The country has been divided into three 
regions, Northern Provinces, Western Provinces, and Eastern 
Provinces—these regions representing roughly the provinces to 
the North, West or East of the mighty Niger river and its main 
tributary, the Benue, which form on the map of Nigeria the 
letter ‘ Y ’ and give the territory its main geographical feature. 

The Northern provinces, which include approximately 50% 
of the whole population, are largely controlled by Mohammedan 
Emirs. Mohammedans, pushing in from the Sahara, had over- 
run these provinces before the coming of the British, and by a 
system of indirect rule many of the functions of local government 
continued in their hands. One of the effects of this is that 
missionary activity in the North has been continually hampered, 
missionaries having access to the millions of pagans in the region 
only by consent of the Mohammedan overlords. There were 
some provinces in the North to which access was completely 
forbidden. 

The Western region—that is the provinces West of the 
Niger and up to Lagos, the capital—is inhabited mainly by the 
Yoruba tribe. Even here the Moslem has made considerable 
infiltration and unfortunately large numbers of Yorubas con- 
tinue to join the Faith of the Prophet even today. Some of the 
large towns, e.g. Ibadon with approximately 400,000 people, are 
probably 60% Mohammedan. 

In the Eastern region the most important tribe is the Ibo, 
numbering about 5 million and living in a densely crowded 
region—parts of the Eastern provinces have as high a population 
as 600 to the square mile. Here Mohammedanism never gained 
a foothold. This, too, is the region where missionary progress 
has been most rapid. It is the country with which readers of 
the life of the late Bishop Shanahan will be familiar—the 
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country which Father Jordan would term “ Shanahan Country.” 
(Bishop Shanahan of Southern Nigeria: Jordan). 

For administrative purposes each province had its own 
political officer called a “‘ Resident,” appointed by the Governor. 
Under him were District Officers, who looked after districts 
approximating to counties. Each department, judicial, medical, 
education, police, public works, had its own departmental 
head and organization. One must remember that the contact of 
Nigerians with the Empire is of rather recent date. The first 
Consul was appointed to Nigeria only over 100 years ago, in 
1849, and he was sent out to keep check on violations of the 
slave trade prohibitions, as well as to keep the peace among the 
traders who had been struggling for concession on the Niger and 
the “ Oil Rivers.” It was not until the early years of the 20th 
century that effective control was established over the whole 
territory. 

MISSIONARY ACTIVITY 

The first missionaries to establish Missions in most of the 
country were, unfortunately, Protestant. (There is record of 
Mission activity by the Portuguese, who established garrisons 
along the West African coast—and gave names to some of the 
towns and rivers, e.g. Lagos—but all trace of their work had 
disappeared). The Church of Scotland established a Mission in 
Calabar in 1846 and the Church Mission Society established its 
Missions in Lagos and extended its activity to the Niger river. 


The first Catholic missionaries were French, of the Society 
of African Missions and the Holy Ghost Fathers. The demands 
for Irish priests in the New World and Australia in the last 
century were too great to permit of an advance into pagan lands. 
And it was only at the turn of the century that the first Irishmen 
came to the Nigerian vineyard. 

The opening up of the country was accompanied by a 
demand for literacy to meet the needs of the Civil Service and 
trade. And so Missionary expansion became largely a matter of 
establishing schools from which the catechumenate was largely 
recruited. In this work Irish missionaries had an obvious 
advantage over French speakers and by the 1920-1930 decade 
they had taken over nearly all the Missions opened by the 
pioneer French. 

This too was providential for the change coincided with the 
decline of vocations in France, which followed the first World 
War, and the closing of many of the American and Australian 
dioceses to Irish priests, 
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These sects, while differing in many ways from each other, 
had one thing in common, viz. their bitter hostility to the 
Catholic Church and its Missions. This hostility has changed in 
recent years to an attitude of uneasy tolerance, but one must 
state with regret that this tolerance seems to be accompanied 
or motivated by a loosening of any firmly held religious tenets. 
The earlier Protestant pioneers were hostile to the Catholic 
Faith but they did believe firmly in the Christian message as 
they understood it. 

It was inevitable that they should infect their African 
subjects with many of the most ignorant and unfounded pre- 
judices against the Catholic Church. I have known a church 
where a placard proclaimed to all worshippers that the three 
enemies to be guarded against were: Paganism, the Catholic 
Church, Mohammedanism. 

When we discuss how far the Christian Faith is linked in the 
mind of the African with Imperialism, we must remember that 
many of the Protestant sects were linked very closely with the 
ruling power. The Church of England was the official Church, 
much as in England. Before the turn of the century, when 
Protestants were a more believing people, many of the traders 
and officials took an active interest in Church work. It is quite 
natural for boys who come through Protestant schools to regard 
all Churches as closely associated with the Empire. Further, the 
illiterate pagan could not clearly distinguish between the various 
kinds of activity of the whiteman. To him religion was simply 
another department of the ruling power. One set of whitemen 
ruled politically ; another looked after schools; another set 
were traders; another set looked after churches, ‘‘ God palaver.” 


While there were and are many intelligent pagan chiefs 
and leaders, able to see that “‘ Father’? was not a Govern- 
ment agent, it is true to say in the main that outside 
Catholic villages there is no clear distinction. The more intelli- 
gent and better educated classes, particularly professional men 
who have studied overseas, do indeed appreciate that Irish 
missionaries are not ‘ Imperialist’ but it is very easy for a 
demagogue, anxious to lump all Christian missionaries together 
for his own ends, to convey the contrary impression to half- 
educated folk. 

In the field of primary education the Government made 
possible the training of teachers by grants-in-aid to Training 
Colleges. And in the primary schools themselves the larger and 
more efficient schools were able to employ efficient staffs because 
these too received grants-in-aid to supplement the money raised 
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How far has the work of the Missions been linked with the 
regime or been dependent on it? First of all the regime provided 
the conditions of law and improved communications, which 
facilitated missionary effort. Although most of the pioneers 
were well acquainted with long and arduous journeys afoot—quam 
speciosi pedes'!—very soon the bicycle, the motor-cycle and 
later the car became standard equipment. 


But it was mainly in the field of education that contact with 
the ruling authority became most important. An Education 
Code was introduced and Mission schools subjected to inspection 
and approved standards. Further, Government policy favoured 
educational expansion by the Missions, for it quickly learned 
that the work of the missionaries saved much of the expense 
incurred in Government institutions. Direct Government activity 
in education was in the main limited to a number of secondary 
schools. These were non-denominational. Catholic priests were 
granted access to Catholic students in these colleges but it must 
be stated that with the limited hours of instruction, the very 
limited personnel on the Missions in the early years and the 
heavy burden of the infant Mission on that pioneer body, the 
influence of religion could hardly counter the secularising 
influences of these schools. - 


This fact is important to note. For although vast strides 
have been made in recent years in Catholic secondary education, 
in the earlier years—say from 1910-1935—the Protestant Missions 
and the Government had a clear field in secondary education. 
Up to 1935 there was only one Catholic secondary school for 
boys in the whole country—St. Gregory’s College, Lagos, staffed 
by the Society of African Missions. It is important to bear this 
in mind when considering the attitude of the men who influence 
political life today. In the main the great majority of those who 
have attained a status of importance were products of Govern- 
ment colleges or of Protestant secondary schools. 


And here again though it may seem a digression one must 
comment on the influence of the various Protestant sects on the 
African. 
The main European bodies at work in Nigeria were the 
Church Missionary Society (C. of E.), the Methodists, the Church 
of Scotland, the Presbyterians, and later the Salvation Army, 
Lutherans and a host of less-known sects such as the Apostolic 
Church, Faith Tabernacle, Seventh Day Adventists. There were 
many native African Churches as well. 
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And yet the efforts made have met only a small part of the 
demand for education. For example, in two secondary schools 
which I know there are each year 800 applicants in each school 
for 60 places. 


And the demand for higher studies in universities overseas 
is relatively as great. Men and women come every year to 
England, Ireland and America, financed either by their family, 
their village, or their clan, or by one of the many Tribal Unions 
which put their money into helping promising young men. 
There is, of course, a new university in Ibadan, but popular 
prestige is still strongly attached to overseas education. These 
facts are given mainly to demonstrate how closely the missionary 
effort in Nigeria is linked with educational work. 


RISE OF POLITICAL CONSCIOUSNESS 


In the introductory paragraphs of this article I have tried 
to show that Nigeria is not a homogenious whole and that 
previous to the arbitrary lines drawn by the occupying power 
there was no sense of citizenship of a place called Nigeria. 
Even today the ordinary illiterate African thinks of himself 
primarily as a Yoruba, a Hausa, an Ibo, an Ibibio and so on. 
It is among the educated classes and the boys and girls who have 
come out of the schools in the past 25 years that the sense of 
belonging to one community has developed. 


: The war years hastened the rise of national aspirations 
enormously. There was, of course, the propaganda let loose by 
the Axis Powers and Japan to subject peoples everywhere. 
But even more important was the propaganda put out by the 
B.B.C. In answering the charges of Imperialism the British 
insisted that their aim was the bringing of all backward races 
to responsible self-government ‘as soon as possible.” And in 
fact although Nigerian politicians interpreted the promises as a 
form of “ live horse and you will get grass,”’ the Labour Govern- 
ment has prepared the ground for a transfer of powers in West 
Africa much as was done in India. The complaint of the African 
has been that the movement is not rapid enough. The slogan 
in Nigeria as on the Gold Coast is “‘ Self Government Now.” 
Who are the men who are leading the political movement 
and what is their attitude towards the Church ? In the Eastern 
Provinces, which includes Lagos, the capital, they are, of course, 
the young men who have come through Mission or Government 
schools in the past 30 years or so. The most prominent is 
Dr. Nnandi Azikiwe, an Ibo, who got his education in Onitsha 
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by fees. These grants-in-aid were indeed rather thinly spread 
up to the last war and many schools in rural areas got nothing 
at all. It must be said, however, that in this system of aid to 
schools the Colonial Government were quite fair to Catholic 
schools. If the school was efficient it received equal treatment 
with those of other denominations. And all missionaries who 
have laboured in British territories will testify that the official 
attitude was superior to that of neighbouring territories con- 
trolled by the French or other colonial powers. 

Religious instruction in the schools was left entirely to the 
missionaries’ desires. All teachers in the schools are in fact 
catechists as well and there was no interference except to see 
that certain standards in staffing were maintained and that 
sufficient time was devoted to the standard subjects. Indeed 
some of these standards might with profit be copied elsewhere. 
For instance every full primary school (i.e. going up to Standard 
VI) in rural areas must have one teacher on the staff who has 
been trained in Rural Science, having spent for that purpose a 
full year at a Government Agricultural College after his normal 
Teacher Training Course. And sufficient land must be provided 
to give a school farm of about four acres for classes 3, 4, 5, 6, 
which spend about five hours a week in practical agriculture, 
as well as having some classes in theory. 

The end of the last war saw a very rapid and spectacular 
development in the educational field. The Government provided 
funds for the building or improving of secondary schools and 
Teacher Training Colleges. A large share of these funds came 
from the Colonial Development Fund, a fund voted by the 
British Exchequer for development in the Colonies. Primary 
education, which had been retarded mainly by lack of trained 
teachers, took a rapid stride forward, and grants-in-aid were 
more widely and generously distributed, although numbers of 
schools are still outside the grant-aid system. 

Statistics are often tiresome but a few sets of figures will 
give the present position. There are 307,133 children in Catholic 
primary schools in Nigeria or almost one third of the total school 
going population. Of these 213,000 are in the East, 74,000 in 
the West, and 18,000 in the North. There are 18 Catholic 
secondary schools, of which 11 are in the East with an enrolment 
of 3,500 for all—an average of nearly 200 per school. 

The ‘total number of teachers in these schools is about 
11,000, of whom 7,300 are in the East. - ' 

When the fact stated above is remembered, i.e. that in 
1935 there was only one Catholic secondary school, one can seé 
the strides that have been made, 
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and later in the U.S.A. On his return to Nigeria he founded the 
Pilot, a Lagos daily paper, and in the past ten years he has 
established daily papers in several towns over the country. 
He has also large commercial interests. While he himself 
professes belief in the Protestant Faith, some of his writers 
advocate a return to the ancestral religions, and there are others 
who have formed themselves into a National Church, which 
bitterly attacks all Christian bodies. His influence would be 
greatest among the Ibo in the East. I have stated earlier that 
it is in the East that missionary progress has been most rapid. 
Of the 750,000 Catholics in Nigeria about 550,000 are in the 
East. How then can we have a movement which at times 
attacks the Church and missionaries and yet finds its greatest 
support in an area where a very large percentage has come 
through Catholic schools ? 

Unfortunately, as I have indicated earlier, Catholic secon- 
dary schools have been rather late in the field and the Protestant 
sects had managed to produce a rather high percentage of the 
men in better posts throughout the country. But further, the 
sentiments that are aroused in times of strong nationalist feeling 
are not easy to rationalize, and this is especially so when the 
sentiments tend to be racial rather than national. It is a very 
easy matter to attempt to put into separate departments one’s 
loyalty to God and one’s loyalty to the leader qua politician. 
Then there are large numbers of Nigerians who served in the 
West African Brigade in Burma and who spent quite some time 
in India, where they could observe the national movement then 
running strongly there. 

Some of the more extremist figures in the National cause 
are men who studied in America. In America they came up 
against the colour-bar and saw the discrimination which the 
coloured man experiences—something they had not realized in 
Nigeria. They tend to come back embittered against all white 


people. 

Even those who come to England and Ireland are often 
similarly embittered. It is natural that coloured men coming to 
. white men’s country would be rather sensitive to comment on 
the grounds of colour. They are even likely to attribute to colour 
prejudice the difficulties which they meet with in their student 
life. If a young Irishman finds himself pushed out of “ digs ” 
at the busiest holiday period he will conclude that the landlady 
has an eye to better profits. If an African has a similar experience 
he will tend to put it down to colour prejudice. And sometimes, 
unfortunately, he is correct. Not all of our people realise that 
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the ones who come among them may belong to the Mystical 
Body of Christ, and even if they are not Catholics that they will 
judge of the Church in the treatment they recieve. Then, too, I 
fear that the Africans who come amongst us do not always find 
friends among the best type of Catholic. There may be a ten- 
dency to let them fend for themselves. I would like to pay 
tribute here to the magnificent work being done, over a number 
of years, by the Legion of Mary for Colonial students in Dublin. 
I know personally several professional men who were preserved 
in the Faith when experiences might have alienated them, solely 
because of the selfless and self-sacrificing work of Legionaries. 
This work is undobutedly a most apostolic work. We who work 
in Nigeria feel that the young man who becomes embittered by 
his experiences in Dublin is a far more dangerous person than 
his counterpart in Britain or America. The Catholic population 
in Nigeria know that Ireland is a Catholic country. Nearly all 
their priests and sisters come from there. If one of the young 
men who return can claim that he received unchristian treatment 
in Catholic Dublin the effect on the faithful at home can be very 
bad. One might suggest here that it were better for young 
Nigerians to remain at home and receive education in the new 
university in Ibadan. Whatever about the value of the suggestion 
it is certain that it cannot be implemented. Ibadan has as yet 
limited facilities. Further, because of the prestige attached to 
training in Europe many of the best Nigerians will continue to 
come here. And moreover many of the best Catholic young men 
are really anxious to come to a Catholic country for their higher 
education. I have known some of the best of our young men who 
when asked by a Government Scholarship Commission why 
they wished to study in Dublin, replied simply that they knew 
Dublin was a Catholic city and they wished to attend a Catholic 
university. 


ew Irish readers perhaps realise the marvellous oppor- 
tunity for missionary effort which lies at their very doorstep. 
How tragic it would be if the sacrifices that have been made 
over the years by the missionaries who go out from Dublin to 
West Africa, were to fail to bear their full fruit because we did 
not meet with Christian charity the few young men who come to 
us and who will be leaders in their own community! The work 
for these young Colonial students is greatly hampered in Dublin 
by the great lack that confronts our own students—the question 
of residence. When a young man has to change his lodgings 
two or three times in the year, his psychological and spiritual 
outlook tends to be upset. 
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atmosphere of hate, and the flames of hate are easy to fan in a 
people emerging from tutelage and particularly where a people 
is subjected to economic and business monopolies. One of the 
worst results of political domination is that is had led to great 
trading monopolies. And it might be true to say that economic 
considerations cause even more bitterness in a young developing 
country than political considerations do. 

What efforts has the Church been making to meet the new 
and fast developing changes? There are, of course, the efforts 
being made in the field of education, which are an essential part 
of the missionary work. There are, too, the efforts to train the 
young Christians in Catholic Action. The Legion of Mary, for 
example, has been at work for nearly twenty years and in the 
past decade has expanded into every Mission territory in Nigeria. 

Apart from these tasks, which are a normal part of mission- 
ary work, the most urgent need is the training of leaders from 
among the people both in the spiritual and temporal spheres. 
A great and urgent need is for a vastly increased native clergy. 
Up to the present the total number of Arican priests in Nigeria 
is only about 32. When we recall that there are about 750,000 
Catholics with perhaps 300,000 catechumens, we can see that 
this figure is pitifully small. In Enugu, in the Easter provinces, 
a regional major seminary for the East was opened last March 
and is staffed by fathers of the Holy Ghost Order. A similar 
major seminary in the West staffed by the Society of African 
Missions will provide for the needs of the territories of that 
Society in the West and North. Each of these regional seminar- 
ies would have about 25-30 aspirants to the priesthood. Besides, 
the larger dioceses or sometimes several dioceses together have 
junior seminaries. While we regret that the numbers of native 
vocations are so small we must not forget that the vast majority 
of the 750,000 Catholics were baptized in the past 30 years, and 
most of them as school children. Larger numbers of second 
generation Catholics are only now coming up, and itis naturally 
to the children of Christian families we must look for vocations. 
Perhaps Mission workers might include this intention in their 
prayers for the Missions and in the prayers of the children in the 
schools and parishes ? We can remember that when the Master 
looked out on the countries “‘ white to the harvest,’? He did not 
say to His followers: ‘‘ Go out quickly to the reaping.” He said: 
“Pray ye the Lord of the harvest to send labourers.” 

After the native clergy, the great anxiety of those charged 
with the work of the Church is the providing of lay leaders of the 
people. The Missions are fortunate in having ready to hand a 
great body of Catholic teachers. There are about 11,000 of them, 
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In Cork the Society of Africian Missions have established a 
hostel for Colonial students—mostly for men sent over by the 
bishops for training as teachers but also for some few who come 
on their own. Dr. O’Rahilly has given this venture his fullest 
support and he has taken a deep personal interest in the young 
men who come to him. It is a work of Catholic Action of the 
highest import. 

In this matter of our approach to the Colonial student we 
might with profit take a leaf from the Communist book. If we 
have been slow to realise the vital importance of the few who 
come to British or Irish universities, they have not. It is 
well known that in England the comrades have met these young 
men when they came off the boat. They have inquired whether 
they had friends, and if they had not, they were taken under the 
tender care of the party-members. I have been told by a West 
African Catholic that he knew of several of his fellow countrymen 
who had very cheap quarters in London in Communist homes. 
There have also been cases of young West Africans who were 
passed on to East Germany for courses at universities there. 
Even here in our own land, I have learned of social events for 
Colonial students which were arranged by persons of very 
dubious background. 

How much Communism is there in West Africa? That is 
something not very easy to say. Most of the political leaders 
repudiate the Communist ideology, though like Pandit Nehru 
they will tend to the view that as between Communism and 
American and British Capitalistic Imperialism it is “ six of one, 
and half a dozen of the other.” The Communists in Nigeria 
would probably be confined to a few folk in Lagos or the big 
centres. There have been some of the labour unions which had 
suspicious contacts and there are some of the writers in the 
popular press who use all the clichés of Marx and his successors. 
It is very difficult to explain the very violent attacks made on 
the Catholic Church, particularly in a country where the mass 
of the people had traditionally a high respect for religious values 
and a deep regard for things spiritual. 

But the mass of the people are not affected at all by Com- 
munism and are, of course, ignorant of what it is. But when one 
has said that, one has touched on the weakness of a young 
country like Nigeria. The number of literate people is still a 
small fraction of the whole. And a relatively few people well 
placed in the new movements could with comparative ease 
bring the whole nation into paths that the great majority have 
never thought of or desired. Communism flourishes in an 
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and the young children torn from her bosom to be trained in a 
diabolical school simply because a few evil persons were per- 
mitted to control the destines of the whole people. 


Irish missionaries have a great and splendid opportunity in 
these rapidly changing Mission territories in that all honest men 
know they come from a country which has no Imperialist aims. 
Moreover, they have from their own homeland a sympathy with 
the poor and the weak which makes them acceptable to the 
people. Further, the long struggle of our people for freedom is 
well known to those who seek political autonomy in these lands. 
But it would be a mistake to assume that all who engage in 
movements like this are imbued with the best motives or work 
for the highest ideals. The young politicians in Nigeria who have 
come through British universities tend to regard some form of 
socialism as the ideal for the new Africa. They look to the 
Labour Party in Britain as their only hope for a measure of 
freedom. Socialism in their view is the movement of progress. 
And the danger is that in any system of self-government 
Socialised education would find a place. That would mean, of 
course, secularized education. We could never hope that the 
young Catholic body would meet this threat as American 
Catholics have met it. They are too poor. Moreover, not all of 
them would see the danger to the Faith. 


Of course, much of what happens in Africa in the next nine 
or ten years will probably depend a good deal on what happens 
in Europe. Educated Africans follow the radio news and watch 
closely the struggle between the West and the communist bloc. 
The war in Korea was featured regularly in Nigerian papers. 
And this fact, too, must remind us that the world of today is 
much smaller and more closely knit than the world of even 25 
years ago. 


It may help us to remember that in the days of St. Augustine 
the “ civilized ” world was going down in apparent ruin before 
the barbarians who crowded in to destroy and ravage. But 
what must have seemed an incalculable disaster even to good 
Christians then was the means used by God to bring the message 
of the Faith to new peoples. 


The collapse of the diabolical threat of Communism, which 
today tortures so many peoples, will surely come in God’s own 
time, and then a wide door will be open for a new advance of 
the Faith to many peoples in a world which will have become 
much more closely knit. We can, as the Holy Father recently 
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but not all of these are fully trained, of course. But there are 
many who are and many of them have given years of self-sac- 
rificing work to the Church. There are 1,260 students in the 
various training colleges, which are staffed by priests or brothers or 
sisters. Some few have been sent by the bishops for courses in the 
universities here. But the resources of the Missions prohibit the 
doing of this on the scale which the situation demands. If we 
had, for instance, two African graduates in each of the 48 
secondary and training colleges our position would be much 
happier that it is. One of the things demanded by the Press and 
leaders is a more rapid “ Nigerianization”’ of the higher posts in 
both Civil Service and educational works. It is also a demand 
which meets with fervent support from the teachers themselves, 
But the slender resources of the Missions and the great burden 
of sending out missionaries themselves and maintaining them on 
the Mission-field makes the work very difficult. 

Finally there is the Press. There are about seven daily 
papers, which can be extremely anti-Catholic at times and there 
are several weeklies, some of them officially sponsored. There is 
only one Catholic weekly, the Nigerian Catholic Herald, published 
in Lagos and one small monthly. Most of the young people who 
are coming out of the schools and all the teaching body read one 
or other of the secular papers. The Catholic Herald tries to cover 
most of the country but it will be realised that in places 600 or 
700 miles from Lagos, where postal facilities are not all that 
could be desired, the task is almost an impossible one. One of 
our greatest and most urgent needs is a good Catholic Press. 
Perhaps even more important is a Press run by Catholic 
laymen who know their own people and can speak to them ina 
way that will appeal. There again, the resources of the Missions 
make this task very difficult. Moreover, an appeal for work of 
this type does not meet with the same generosity among the 
charitably inclined that appeals for aid for the sick or support 
for catechists or the needs of missionaries evoke. Nevertheless, 
it may be very true to say that the future status of the Church 
and the question, ‘‘ Will Nigeria be a Catholic land ? ’ depend 
more on whether we can train the right type of Catholic leader 
now than it does on the aid we may be able to bring to the 
individual sufferer or the individual catechumen. The future 
welfare of the Church might depend far more on what happens 
to some young man in London or Dublin or Cork than on the 
the best efforts of the toiling missionary. Their efforts will, no 
doubt, have their reward in God’s own time. They are bearing 
abundant fruit in Nigeria even now. But we have seen to our 
sorrow that the Church’s work can be interrupted in a country 
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reminds us, hasten that day by our prayer and by our Christian 
lives. The young Church in new countries like Nigeria needs 
many, many prayers. We would love to think we had the prayers 
of the many young children and daily communicants in Ireland. 


+ JAMES MOYNAGH, 
Calabar, Nigeria. Bishop of Calabar. 


FOR ARCHBISHOP STEPINAC 


Cement hacked out. But granite blocks 
Will stand by their sheer weight. 
Force is furious but easily splinter 
Edge-tools mass produced in cast steel. 
So much for the strong. 

The weaker ones ? 
Souls slip to the grey-ooze earth. 
Time unbuilds Grace. How should it 
With Mass lifting Life? But the grasp of the cockle 
Is cruel—it throttles the wheat. 
One ear of wheat can be stifled 
By jostling darnel. Cheek by jowl 
In the trench, at the bench, in the yards 
And noise calls to noise in the night. 
For flesh unfeathered, unfurred, 
Asks to be warmed anywhere, anyhow, 
If food is tasteless and the rain is blowing. 


O Wheat be not broken or snicked 

By this ferretting storm. The reapers have power 
To bind and to blind with the flail and the flame 
To loose and to choose, to save and to shield. 
Keep faith ! Limbs were cold on a tree 

And it flowered giory. 

Clamour stopped with foul hand Word’s mouth 
And peace became pon. 


St. Leonards - M. M. Ursula, 8.H.C.J. 
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By courtesy Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland 


THE CORNELIUS O’SULLIVAN CHALICE 


Irish, sixteenth century 


By courtesy Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland 
THE DE BurRGo-O’MALLEY CHALICE 
Irish, fifteenth century 
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THE PATRICK KEAN THE PATRICK ENNIS 
CHALICE CHALICE 


Trish, eighteenth century 


THE RussELL-TAAFFE THE MARQUESS OF BUTE’S 
CHALICE _ CHALICE 


Irish, seventeenth century 


By courtesy Royal Socicty of Antiquaries of Ireland. 
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OLD CHALICES 


Patrick K. EGAN 


HROUGHOUT Ireland there are many ancient chalices ‘still 
being used in the celebration of Mass. Some, indeed, 
proclaim their age by a date, an inscription or a gosdsmith’s 

mark, but it is probable there is a large number whose age or 
importance is not recognised by their custodians. That they are 
of great interest, however, is evident from the large prices they 
command at auctions when they pass into lay hands. Many 
families, of course, possess such heirlooms, guarding them from 
generation to generation and would not part with them for 
material gain ; but from our churches, and this in recent times, 
numbers have disappeared, due in large measure to the laudable, 
but misguided motive of providing more “‘ fitting and artistic ” 
ones for the celebration of the Holy Sacrifice. Yet if the long 
and hallowed association of these chalices with the struggle for 
our Faith were known and realised, there are few priests who 
would permit them to be “improved” by the silversmith or 
discarded as worn-out. That they do wear out is inevitable due 
to the soft nature of the metal, but where there are a number of 
chalices available the unfortunate custom prevails of preserving 
the more modern and ornate chalice for important occasions, 
while the old chalice is in daily use. Would it not be better where 
a chalice is recognised as old to preserve it in the condition in 
which it is and provide another in its place? The cup which 
is often worn thin by age should not be replaced by a modern 
one, but, regrettably, this is what usually happens. Worse still 
the silversmith may decree that the whole chalice is beyond 
repair and supply a new one, the old one being melted down. 
Mr. J. J. Buckley in his book, Irish Altar Plate, relates the sad 
story of a Dublin silversmith who at the turn of the century 
began his apprenticeship in his father’s ‘workshop at the task 
of beating down old and worn-out chalices for the melting pot. 
How many treasures have disappeared in this manner will 
never be known. 


Many old chalices give no indication of their age by mark 
or inscription, but they can usually be recognised by their 
design and condition. The finer examples of early chalices 
have been copied ad nauseam in recent times, but they betray 
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their modern origin by the modern date-mark which is stamped 
on silver. Before the present century there was a steady and 
definite if conservative development in the design of Irish chalices, 
making an approximate dating possible. From the sixteenth 
century onward the various date-letters, hall-marks and maker’s 
marks enable us, in most cases, to ascertain with accuracy the 
year, the maker or the place of origin. 


A charter of 1637 gave to the Dublin goldsmiths the right 
to regulate the trade in Ireland, and from 1638 their hall-marks 
date-letter and often the maker’s mark appear on silver. Chalices 
were made in many Irish provincial towns, among them Cork, 
Limerick, Galway and Kinsale. The Cork goldsmiths were 
incorporated in 1656 and adopted a hall-mark. Limerick chalices 
can be identified from about the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Galway, where vast numbers of chalices were made from very ° 
early times, had a town mark in the seventeenth century and 
various maker’s marks at a later date. Possibly the famous 
De Burgo-O’Malley chalice was made there as early as 1494. 
The marks of Kinsale silversmiths in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries are also known. 


Many old chalices in Ireland were made in England or on 
the Continent. One of this kind was presented by a prior of 
Kilconnell Friary in the eighteenth century to his brother, 
a parish priest of the diocese of Clonfert. It is of Flemish origin. 
Incidentally, Kilconnell, which was among the last of the religious 
houses to close its doors, possessed a great number of chalices, 
the list of which is extant. Many of them are preserved in churches 
all over the country and some are in private hands. 


The probability of unearthing a chalice of the fifteenth 
century or earlier is small ; but such rare finds are by no means 
impossible. The author made such a discovery in a parish 
church, associated by its inscription with a fifteenth century 
bishop of Clonfert. The cup was a replacement, but its form and 
the inscription it bore were in all likelihood faithful copies of the 
original. Even the base is thought to be of somewhat later date 
and little, if any, of the original chalice remains. It does, however, 
go to show that there may still exist further examples of first- 
rate importance waiting to be identified. 


Chalices of the sixteenth century and earlier can be known 
and dated only by their form and decoration when there is no 
inscription. They vary in form and design according to the 
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country of origin and this variation is limited only by the 
purpose for which they were intended. As can easily be under- 
stood they become progressively fewer as we go back through 
the centuries. In the twelfth century and earlier they were made 
in two forms, with or without handles, a variation which was 
due no doubt to the custom of administering Communion to 
the faithful under both species. 


The earliest known chalice is probably that of Antioch, 
dating from the sixth century, which appeared at the “‘ Vienna ”’ 
Exhibition at New York in May 1950. The eighth century was 
_ represented by the chalice of Tassilo in the Abbey of Krems- 
munster in Upper Austria. In its decoration it bears such a 
close resemblance to Irish work that it is believed to have 
derived from the influence of Irish monks in Bavaria. In form 
it is described as having a semi-ovoid bowl “ without handles, 
the knop large, the foot of trumpet-mouth pattern.”” Our own 
unique example, the Ardagh Chalice, which is too well known 
to need description has been assigned a date about 1,000 A.D., 
but more recent authorities place it as much as two centuries 
earlier. 

Chalices of the thirteenth century had broad bowls, some- 
what like the Ardagh Chalice, but shallower ; round knops and 
circular bases with incurved lines. So far we know no examples 
surviving in this country from this or the following century. 


In the fourteenth century a great change took place in 
form and decoration. The cup became narrower, semi-ovoid or 
conical, the stem polygonal, with a knop set with projecting 
medallions and the base mullet-shaped (with six or eight pro- 
jecting points) or lobed. This new form of the base arose as a 
safety measure to prevent the chalice rolling when placed on its 
side. It had become the custom at that time to drain the chalice 
on to the paten after the ablutions. The only certain example 
we have—the De Burgo-O’Malley chalice (late fifteenth 
century )—exhibits this feature. These angular lines with devel- 
opment and variations are common to all Irish chalices down 
to the eighteenth century, when the open chalice came into 
vogue. 

To recognise a chalice as an old one, if it does not bear date 
or inscription, demands, of course, some familiarity with the 
prevailing forms. Fortunately there is some easily accessible 
literature on the subject. The monograph by the late J. J. 
Buckley (already referred to) entitled Some Irish Altar Plate 
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appeared as an appendix to the Journal of the Royal Society 
of Antiquaries of Ireland from March, 1939 onwards and was 
later published in book form by that body. It is a list of some 
five hundred chalices with full inscriptions and illustrations of 
almost every item. The Ardagh Chalice by L. 8. Gogan gives 
far more information on chalices of the early period than the 
title implies. The Catalogue of Chalices and Other Communion 
Vessels published by the South Kensington Museum traces the 
general development of the chalice in various countries up to the 
sixteenth century, with admirable illustrations of chalices in 
that vast collection and elswehere. The National Museum of 
Ireland publication, Metal Work—Gold and Silver by M. §. D. 
Westropp gives details of chalices in their collection as well as 
date-letters and marks of Dublin and provincial silversmiths. 
Finally, Charles Jackson’s English Goldsmiths and their Marks 
although expensive and hard to come by, is exhaustive of the 
known hall-marks, date-letters, maker’s marks and lists of 
gold—and silversmiths in Ireland and England up to the time 
of its publication in 1921. 

Quite apart from its intrinsic value an old chalice may, 
sometimes, give information of historical importance. For 
example, there is a chalice in the National Museum, the inscrip- 
tion on which shows that the parishes of Kilcooly and Kilrickil 
in the diocese of Clonfert, each of which now forms part of a 
separate parish, were worked as a unit in the early eighteenth 
century, a fact which is otherwise lost sight of. Many inscriptions 
give clues to the old Irish families in a district before the Crom- } 
wellian confiscations. Buckley’s list, extensive and painstaking 
though it is, is limited to the chalices of which descriptions had 
appeared elsewhere, and to those which were brought to his 
notice by friends and the Dublin silversmiths of his time, who 
showed him the old chalices which were sent to them for repair. 
Quite often their present place of abode is not indicated. This 
as well as the further fact that there must be still hundreds of 
other chalices of which nothing is known except to their cus- 
todians or owners was brought home to the present author 
quite recently. Within the twenty-four parishes of Clonfert he 
noted twenty-four old chalices and the list is probably not 
complete. Only a few of these appeared in Buckley’s list and 
without any indication as to where they were to be found. Surely 
here is a field of investigation open to every diocesan historian.’ 

As further examples appear it will become more evident 


‘Thirty-two old chalices in the diocese of Killaloe have been listed 
in Molua by Dermot Gleeson. 
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what type of chalice emanated from a particular provincial 
guild of silversmiths and whence they derived their inspiration. 
Even as it stands there seems to be an affinity of design with 
Flemish chalices of the time. The publication of such materials 
would undoubtedly throw much light on the development of 
Church art in Ireland in the later middle ages and the post- 
Reformation period, a subject which has not received the 
attention it deserves. 

Patrick K. EGAN 
St. Michael’s, 
Ballinasloe 


THE IRISH MISSION 


The firmness which the Catholic people of this country 
so long exhibited under persecutions they have already had 
an opportunity of exhibiting on a larger scale; and 
_ after a brief period of suffering there is a future of honour 
and success, and it was but just that the Irish people, 
who were the most firm of all nations in their attachment 
under persecutions to their religion, should have the proud 
privilege of carrying to the furthest corners of the earth 
the religion they so long and so devotedly upheld. More 
than one thousand years ago Irish religionists carried a 
knowledge of the faith to different parts of Europe, where 
traces of them are not lost yet. But there is a vaster mission 
which Catholic Ireland has already seized, and in which 
the layman and the poor can unite with the zealous 
priest. I have been in America, and there I found five 
millions of Catholics, almost all of Irish descent. In 
England, where about eighty years ago there were not more 
. than five thousand Catholics, there are now over two million 
and these things America and England owe to Ireland. 


—Lord Acton, in a speech at Carlow, 
June 1859, on his election as Member 
of Parliament, 
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IRISH MISSIONARIES 


P. J. BROPHY 


people speak of the Irish missionaries of today they 
generally think of the priests attached to the Maynooth 
Mission to China, the Kiltegan Society of St. Patrick, 
or of these flourishing missions in pagan lands entrusted to 
Irish members of the congregations of religious. Year by year, 
the pagan missions attract ever greater numbers of our young 
boys and girls to the service of religion, so that we have today 
@ vigorous missionary movement reminiscent of the days of 
St. Columban and his band of monks, who did so much to even- 
gelise Europe. Missionary magazines, enjoying a wide circulation 
and employing the most up-to-date publicity methods, help to 
keep before the laity the progress and needs of the pagan missions 
and have succeeded in making our people mission-conscious. 
Yet itis generally overlooked that Irish secular priests are making 
an equally important contribution towards the spread and 
maintenance of Catholicism among the English-speaking peoples. 
When one reflects on how much the vigorous Catholic commun- 
ities of Australia, Great Britain, the United States and of New 
Zealand owe to the labours of Irish priests, the importance of 
the Irish missionary effort in this less spectacular field will 
become apparent. Accounts of the priest’s life in the bleak 
Birmingham slum have seldom the human interest of stories 
of treks through the bush in darkest Africa, yet the industrial 
jungles too have their mysteries and more frequently their 
tragedies. A correspondent from Wolverhampton, in the Catholic 
press, recently, having described conditions in the poorest parish in 
England, continued: “ The difficulties that an Irish priest has 
sometimes to face are greater than a missionary in China has 
to face.” 


Yet, who will deny that the English-speaking world, 
constituting civilisation’s bulwark against Communism, owe 
much of its religion inspiration to Irish missionaries? In the 
history of the Catholic Church in the United States, the names 
of Bishops England, Ireland, Hughes and the Kenrick brothers 
are significant landmarks. Australia owes a debt—and that 
not a slight one—to the pioneer priests, Therry and Conolly, 3 
well as to those giants of modern times Cardinal Moran and 
Archbishop Mannix. A casual glance through the Catholi¢ 
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directories for England or Scotland leaves one in no doubt as to 
the origins of the great majority of the clergy even if one meets 
with surprisingly few Irish men among the bishops. 

No attempt has been made to appraise the numerical 
strength of the Irish contribution to the priesthood of the world, 
because many of our clerical students read their theological 
course in the diocese of adoption. Year books by the English 
and American seminaries confirm the continuance of this 
practice, which constitutes a threat to the well-being of our 
Irish seminaries. The fine traditions of ecclesiastical training, 
austere but solid, native to these establishments, deserve to be 
more generally appreciated. Many of these seminaries, pushing 
their roots far back into the penal days, constitute a precious 
heritage from the era of proscription and stand today as witnesses 
to the triumphant faith of our ancestors. The motto of St. 
Kieran’s College Hiems transiit and that of Carlow College 
Rescissa vegetior assurgit refer to the hopes for better things which 
animated their founders at a period when the horizon was yet 
dark. 

Today we have in Ireland, eight colleges devoted to the 
formation of the secular clergy: Maynooth is the national 
seminary; Carlow, Clonliffe College, Kilkenny, Thurles, 
Waterford and Wexford are diocesan seminaries, while 
All Hallows College trains priests exclusively for service 
outside Ireland. The development of Maynooth as a pontifical 
university and a recognised college of the National University 
of Ireland has virtually relieved the diocesan seminaries of their 
primary function of training priests for service in Ireland. Thus 
there are five colleges at Carlow, Kilkenny, Thurles, Waterford 
and Wexford devoted mainly to the formation of priests for 
service abroad. They constitute a unique phenomenon in the 
life of the church, as no other country can boast of so many 
establishments of diocesan clergy serving the needs of dioceses 
scattered all over the world. Their gradual development into 
missionary colleges from the original purpose of serving local 
needs has kept pace with, and has been stimulated by, British 
colonial expansion of the nineteenth century, Irish emigration 
and the rapid growth of the American population. The famine 
drove many Irish families to seek bread and labour in Britain, 
Canada or the United States and many Irish priests followed in 
their train. All Hallows college was founded as a missionary 
seminary for the service of the Irish immigrants in Britain and 
elsewhere. Father Hand, its founder, showed prophetic insight 
here as the stream of emigration has continued, so that today the 
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Irish element constitutes the overwhelming majority of the 
Catholic population of Great Britain. How many of the Irish 
have been lost to the Church through lack of priestly ministrations 
we shall never know, but the unpleasant surprises which are so 
often experienced by priests there bring the matter home. In 
the case of Carlow College, it is curious to notice that prior to 
1880, very few students were ordained here for service in Great 
Britain. In fact, the first foreign dioceses mentioned in the College 
registers are Madras, Bombay, British Guiana, Trinidad, Little 
Rock, St. Louis, St. John’s, Newfoundland, and somewhat later, 
Sydney and Bathurst. The College records show the gradual 
growth of the missionary bias in Carlow and probably represent 
the trend of developments elsewhere, though no figures are 
available. 


Indeed the difficulties to be overcome in establishing 
statistics are formidable as none of our seminaries has published 
a complete register of alumni, with the exception of the Apostolic 
School of Philosophy at Mungret. Directories do not list the 
ordinations for the nineteenth century and are incomplete for 
the present century. Thus a factual picture of the Irish contrib- 
ution to the spread of Catholicism can only be attempted for 
the years 1900-1949 and even here the figures are only approx- 
imate and allowance must be made for a margin of error. It is 
unlikely that these slight descrepancies will invalidate our 
general conclusions. 


During the past half-century, approximately 3,400 priests 
have been ordained in Ireland for service in dioceses outside 
Ireland. Every year a considerable number of the priests 
ordained at Maynooth for the home mission go abroad on tempory 
missions. Taking the years 1946-’50 as sample years, ordinations 
at Maynooth numbered 335, of whom 146 went abroad on a 
temporary mission; which suggests for the fifty year period a 
round figure of 1,500 priests on temporary missions. At this 
stage account should also be taken of those seminaries who 
complete their course outside Ireland. Students of the School 
of Philosophy at Mount Melleray during the years 1930-1950 
numbered 284, of whom 35 completed their studies in England, 
2 in Scotland, 11 in the United States, 11 in Rome and 4 in 
France, i.e. 22 per cent completed their studies abroad. Of the 
500 students who have read their philosophy at the Apostolic 
School at Mungret, from its inception until 1947, 46 per cent 
have read theology, and been ordained, outside Ireland. Where 
do they go? An analysis of the figures for Mungret shows 
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America 146, Australia 73, New Zealand 8, South Africa 31, 
England 25, Scotland 1. 

Of the 3,400 priests ordained in Ireland!, 779 went to 
England, 204 to Scotland, 46 to Wales, 1,255 to the United 
States, 58 to Canada, 797 to Australia, 164 to New Zealand, 
51 to South Africa, 3 to India, 6 to France, 9 to Trinidad. 
There is no means of establishing the number of Irish seminarists 
trained and ordained in Great Britain, or in the United States 
during these years. Figures are notoriously hard to come by and 
directories are none too helpful. Continental directories, furnish- 
ing a wealth of details about the clergy, including date of birth, 
nationality, date and place of ordination, might well be taken 
as models in this matter. The figures for Great Britain suggest 
certain comments. Most noteworthy is the extraordinary 
increase in the numbers of Irish priests who went to Britain since 
the first world war. One wonders if the English dioceses were 
severely understaffed and is not this a partial cause of the 
“leakage”? and of the rather modest increase in the Catholic 
population figures over the last century ? It is with some surprise, 
then, that one takes up the massive 640-page volume published 
to mark the Centenary of the Restoration of the Hierarchy, 
1850-1950 and finds no mention of the Irish seminaries, which 
have trained so many hundreds of priests for service on the 
English missions. Nor did we hear of any representatives 
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of the Irish Colleges being present at the various functions 
which marked the celebrations. Evelyn Waugh has remarked 
somewhere: ‘‘ The Church and the world need monks and nuns 
more than they need writers. These merely decorate. The world 
can get on very well without them.”’ 


It is a pity that the critics—and they are many—of the 
Irish clergy abroad do not reflect on what they have done rather 
than on what they have left undone. In recent years they have 
frequently been the subject of attack, but in their defence one 
need only point to the virility of the Church in the districts 
where they have ministered. It is no empty claim that in every 
part of the English-speaking world where the Church flourishes 
today, Irish priests have been largely instrumental in fostering 
it and developing it. Grudging, half-hearted praise has been 
doled out to them by critics who expect of the diocesan clergy 
what the difficulties of pioneering life denied to them, polished 
oratory, elegance and literary output. The genius of the Irish 
priest has been essentially practical, concentrating on teaching 
the essentials of the Faith, bringing people to the Mass and the 
sacraments, providing churches and schools for their flocks, 
building up the framework of an effective church organisation 
which ensures the growth and spread of the Church. The prob- 
lems of American Catholic life, arising from the trustee system, 
which provoked schisms and retarded progress for many decades 
were solved by the practical genius and diplomatic adroitness 
of John England. Father Flanagan in more recent times captured 
the imagination of the world by his deep understanding of boys’ 
problems. Evelyn Waugh, no admirer of the Irish, credits the 
Irish priests with the consolidation of the Catholic Church in 
America. “The Irish priests with their truculence and good 
sense have built and paid for the churches, opening new parishes 
as fast as the population grew; they have staffed the active 
religious orders and have created a national system of education.” 
A similar tribute from the pen of an acknowledged expert 
summarises the achievements of the Irish clergy in Britain. 
“Their monuments are to be seen in the flourishing churches 
and schools and institutes which have arisen from thei 
personal labours, each man performing all that lay within his 
power while he lived, and relying upon his successor to continue 
and develop further what he began.” 


How, then, shall we summarise and epitomise the vocation 
of the Irish missionary priest today? A discerning critic and 
diagnostician of the ills of our time has said: ‘“ The greatest 
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error of the Christians of the twentieth century, and the one 
its children would not forgive them, would be to let the world 
take shape and unite without them, without God—or against | 
Him.” If there is one nation striving to bring the world to a 
sense of God, it is Ireland through her missionaries. In the great 
cities of the new and old worlds the Irish priest is striving to 
bridge the gap ever-widening, alas, between the Church and the 
worker. In this they strive to give reality to the profound saying 
of Cardinal Manning—“ The true home of the Church is with the 


people.” 

P. J. BROPHY 
8t. Patrick’s College, 
Carlow 
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ON NOT WRITING 


MICHAEL O’BRIEN 


HERE are recognised tricks in every trade, even in the 

trade of words. But writers, however democratic, are not 

normally anxious to equate their talents with those of the 
butcher or the baker. Hence the existence of “‘ literary devices,” 
tricks of the writing trade under a more respectable name. The 
author, for instance, who begins: ‘‘ How can one. possibly 
attempt to convey the astounding versatility of So-and-So, his 
this, his that .. .,”’ has, by a species of verbal shorthand and 
with an economy of labour, managed to pile together most 
effectively the outstanding claims of his subject. On a more 
homely plane the technique is no less successful. We are familiar 
with the friend who fills three pages of a letter by simply telling 
how difficult it is to write a letter. And now, a contribution to a 
pastoral review on not contributing to a pastoral review. Are 
we merely exploiting a weak paradox ? Or is there something to . 
be said for the hesitation of those priest writers whom The Furrow 
seeks to encourage. 

Why are secular priests slow to commit themselves to 
writing ? Why, more especially, are pastoral subjects avoided 
with infinite care? The traditional answers are, of course, 
known and used by us all. No talent for that sort of thing... 
no time in a busy parish . . . leaving the theoretical work to others, 
ete., etc. But the real reason goes deeper than we perhaps 
consciously realise. It is significant that most works of devotion 
written by secular priests, holy hour pamphlets, for example, 
or little books of meditation, appear under a pseudonym. From 
the remoteness of a monastery one might write a treatise on the 
spiritual life and an excellent treatise at that. But the idea of 
Father Green or Father Brown writing such a treatise! Father 
Green, who comes over once in a while for a game of cards; or 
Father Brown who plays a pretty fair game of golf; why the 
whole idea is absurd! Neither they nor we would regard it 
seriously. And yet everyone can see that these priests do the 
work of the Lord well. In the confessional their zeal, wisdom 
and unction, yes unction, are appreciated by many a poor 
sinner. During a holy hour in the reverent twilight of some 
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country church their simple fervour leads the congregation in 
a surge of Eucharistic devotion. At the bedside of a dying 
parishioner their very presence is a source of comfort and 
tranquil hope. But in the company of their clerical brethren all 
this is meticulously concealed. Concealed to the extent of 
assuming an air of studied indifference. And no inducement, 
however great, would reconcile them to the idea of pouring 
fourth their souls in cold print for the perusal of their colleagues. 


Perhaps it might be objected that contributors to The 
Furrow are not required to “ pour forth their souls ” or otherwise 
engage in spiritual gymnastics. At all events a man runs no 
risk of indecent emotional exposure as long as he confines him- 
self to the objective and the impersonal; the architecture of a 
church, say, or the meaning of a liturgical direction. In the 
rarefied atmosphere of technical and formal terminology the 
critic, like the mountaineer, is forced to save his breath. But 
committing a practical pastoral problem to paper means willy- 
nilly writing one’s own spiritual conviction into the proposed 
solution. The degree of self-revelation varies, naturally, with 
the subject, but, whether it be the dark night of the soul or the 
running of a parish club, that shy inner self is silhouetted 
between the lines. And of all things that is the last thing that we 
generally desire. A priest may argue, and argue fiercely, in and 
out of print about his political convictions. Would the same 
priest defend a spiritual conviction to a colleague with anything 
like the same emphasis ? And if not, why not ? Retreat masters 
might profess to find here evidence of wordliness, tepidity, or 
what you will, and contrast it with the fearlessness of the saints. 
But we of the rank and file are too painful of our limitations 
to desire any comparison with the saints. For humility is, to say 
the least, a boomerang virtue. The more we know ourselves the 
less sure we are of ourselves. The more we are known to our 
colleagues the less we are inclined, spiritually speaking, to reveal 
ourselves to our colleagues. There is a tacit understanding that 
in the domain of the spirit above all others one should be pretty 
adept at. the practice before attempting the preaching. Rightly 
or wrongly we consider our few tattered shreds of virtue pitifully 
poor protection against the searching gaze of our fellows. So 
while we may very effectively lead the laity this latter reticence 
inter pares is, to the secular clergy at least, a perennial inhibition. 


ROUND THE REVIEWS 


SEAN O’ RIORDAN 


SHOULD like, in this instalment of ‘‘ Round the Reviews,” to - 

draw the attention of readers of The Furrow to an article 

entitled “‘ Science, Religion and Alcoholism” which appeared 
in the American Catholic monthly magazine Integrity in Sep- 
tember, 1951. Init “‘ John Doe,” himself a victim of alcoholism, 
discussed the problem of self-conquest in this difficult sphere 
with the help of data from his own experience. 


For more years than he has “ stomach to look back on” 
John Doe was an alcoholic. Yet it was not for want of trying to 
do better. 

“T tried the Sacraments. Between drinking bouts I made 
frequent and intensive use of the channels of grace available to 
me. They did not seem to help. 

“ When not drinking, I was a daily communicant, I did a 
lot of spiritual reading, I made frequent retreats, I have knelt 
far into the night saying the rosary with arms outstretched in 
penance and petition. 

“ But I have come from a private closed retreat with the 
utmost fervour and devotion—and walked straight into the 
first saloon I met. I have frequently been at Holy Communion 
in the morning and drunk the same night... . 

“Then, a few months ago, on the advice of friends and with 
their assistance, I quite suddenly broke the pattern and stopped 
drinking. I did it by the combined use of two of the techniques 
recently evolved for the rehabilitation of alcoholics. .. . 

“Tt is now an established fact that I have gone without 
alcohol for a much longer period than ever since the drinking 
started. My drinking has been arrested. I have not been cured 
of alcoholism. I am still an alcoholic and a moment of careless- 
hess or over-confidence could start me back on the old cycle 
within an hour of writing these words. But I am not drinking. 
Iam doing my best to fulfil my duty to myself, to my fellow-man 
and to God. I am, within the limitations of human nature and 
my own temperament, at peace.” 

_ There we have a concrete case of a man who overcame the 
grip of his fatal habit by natural means of physical and psycholo- 
gical readjustment when he had failed to do so by supernatural 
means directed at overcoming temptation. This is certainly a fact 
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The textbook solution of the difficulty is, of course, gloriously 
simple. Let the would-be leader first improve and enlarge his 
own spiritual background. In a measure and from a sense of our 
calling we certainly try. But at what point shall we escape the 
uncomfortable feeling of being far in arrears at the level of 
action and consequently hesitant in the presence of our intimates? 

There are many facets to the old adage about familarity 
breeding contempt and the scriptural quotation of the prophet 
rejected at home. There may even be something in the jibe of 
the atheist, for mystery and secrecy do in a sense help religious 
sentiment. The aloof, the austere, the other worldly, invariably 
attracts us. The man with whom we play cards is not always 
the man to whom we tell our sins. Not that we regard him or 
ourselves as in any way the worse for a little frivolity. But the 
uniqueness of a spiritual contact is more clearly emphasised 
when it is the only contact. We can readily tell everything to 
the man about whom we know nothing, and mere personal 
shyness does not altogether explain our relief. The point can 
indeed be over-emphasized. Nevertheless it is a point and 
worth a thought. In matters spiritual (and what genuine 
pastoral problem is not to some degree spiritual ?) we listen with 
profit to the anonymous, the remote and the personally unknown. 
It is no mere convention, however, which impels a priest to 
leave the church while his friend is preaching and it is not 
altogether a desire to save a colleague embarrassment. It could 
be argued, of course, and it will be argued that this is an entirely 
wrong attitude in the matter of writing. It may be pointed out 
that one is yielding to a sensitivity which is only an inverted 
form of pride. Still the difficulty is there none the less and serves 
to explain, even if it does not excuse, the priest who solves his 
parish problems privately and does not contribute to a pastoral 
review. 

MICHAEL O’BRIEN 

Clondrohid, 
Macroo_. 


THE APOSTOLATE 


The greatest obstacle in the apostolate is the timidity of 
good people, or rather their cowardliness. 


Blessed Pius X. 
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if his promise to his confessor had been equally sincere in the 
first instance.” But the question remains: “‘ Granted that the 
fundamental sincerity and firmness of the purpose of amend- 
ment are of capital importance, how is it that Alcoholics Anony- 
mous can elicit such a purpose from a habitual drinker when a 
priest cannot?” Moreover, in many cases the fundamental 
sincerity is there all the time; but while it fails to secure a 
victory over habit under a strictly spiritual course of guidance, it 
achieves signal and lasting results under the guidance of 
Alcoholics Anonymous. This is fairly clear in the case of John 
Doe himself. His good will was constant and genuine for years, 
but he did not get the better of drink until he used techniques of 
rehabilitation. Is it, then, that such techniques form, as John 
Doe suggests, “‘ necessary concomitants to the ordinary channels 
ote a spiritual and supernatural aid reach the ordinary 
tholic 


The inquiry must begin farther back. Actually John Doe 
begins it with the help of a study of alcoholism made by Father 
John C. Ford, 8.J., a well-known American moral theologian. 
He is glad to find Father Ford accepting, for a start, the difference 
between drunkenness and alcoholism. “ The first important 
point established by Father Ford is the distinction between 
mere drunkenness and its morality and the morality of alcohol- 
ism. He says: ‘ Alcoholism is not the same thing as drunkenness; 
not even the same thing as excessive drinking; not even the 
same thing as excessive drinking over a long period of time.’ 
For, as he points out, there are people who can do all these things 
without becoming alcoholics. They can stop if they want to, 
much as a man’with a long habit of smoking can give it up.” 


Alcoholism is therefore an abnormal phenomenon. As 
Father Ford points out, “ the alcoholic is not a normal individual 
where responsibility for his drinking is concerned. He is across 
the line on the abnormal side and his drinking is correctly termed 
pathological.” 


_ This does not mean at all that the alcoholic is necessarily 
insane. ‘ But,” says Father Ford, ‘“‘ when we say alcoholism is 
a disease, or disorder, or sickness of a mental kind we mean that 
the drinking itself is to a greater or less degree compulsive. ...— 
On this point—the compulsive character of the alcoholic’s 
drinking—I believe there is great unanimity among all the 
psychiatrists and other specialists in the field.” 


John Doe agrees absolutely. He comments: “ In the course 
of discussing this compulsion, Father Ford makes a statement 
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of considerable interest to anyone who has to deal with the 
problem of recidivism, whether in the matter of alcoholism or 
in any other sphere. As John Doe puts it himself, “ if a man can 
stop drinking because another man convinces him he is an 
alcoholic and one drink means disaster, why can he not stop 
when a priest tells him that he has a chronic weakness and is 
bound under pain of mortal sin to avoid the occasion of sin?” 


Later in his article the writer enumerates the Twelve Steps 
towards lasting sobriety laid down by ‘* Alcoholics Anonymous,” 
the rehabilitation movement that has had such a striking record 
of success in different countries (including Ireland) in recent 
times. They deserve to be repeated here in full before we go on, 
with the help of John Doe, to consider the bearing of such 
remedial techniques on the spiritual life of the recidivist. 


(1) We admitted we were powerless over alcohol—that 
our lives had become unmanageable. (2) Came to believe that 
a Power greater than overselves could restore us to sanity. 
(3) Made a decision to turn our will and our lives over to the 
care of God as we understood Him. (4) Made a searching and 
fearless moral inventory of ourselves. (5) Admitted to God, to 
ourselves, and to another human being the exact nature of our 
wrongs. (6) Were entirely ready to have God remove all these 
defects of character. (7); Humbly asked Him to remove ou 
shortcomings. (8) Made a list of all persons we had harmed and 
became willing to make amends to them all. (9) Made direct 
amends to such people wherever possible, except when to do #0 
would injure them or others. (10) Continued to take personal 
inventory and when we were wrong promptly admitted it. 
(11) Sought through prayer and meditation to improve ou 
conscious contact with God as we understood Him, praying only 
for knowledge of His will for us and the power to carry that out. 
(12) Having had a spiritual awakening as the result of these 
steps we tried to carry this message to alcoholics and to practise 
these principles in all our affairs.” 


And so we return to John Doe’s question: “ If a man cal 
stop drinking by following twelve rules of conduct laid down by 
two drunks, why can he not stop by following the ten com- 
mandments and the moral and ascetic teaching of his faith!” 
A superficial answer might be: “ A man will stop when he really 
wants to stop. He promises his confessor that he will avoid the 
occasion of sin, but deep down in himself he doesn’t mean it 
sincerely. Then one day he promises Alcoholics Anonymow 
never to touch a single drink again, and this time he does meal 
it; so of course he stops. The result would have been the same 
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all-important first step that must be taken both by the victim 
of alcoholism and by anyone who would aid in his rehabilitation. 
It is a hard step for both parties to take. The first is extremely 
unwilling to admit that he is not as other men—that he is an 
alcoholic. The second, if he is a non-alcoholic, cannot for the 
the life of him see why the other cannot pull himself together and 
put an end to his bad habit.’ Alcoholics Anonymous are fully 
aware of the necessity of building everything on this initial 
acceptance of the true nature of alcoholism; hence their success. 
But confessors are often ignorant of the matter (as are alcoholic 
penitents themselves); hence their failure to effect a cure, in 
spite of the excellence of the spiritual means of grace which the 
Church places at the disposal of us all. The fact is that Grace 
does not then get a chance of working fully and freely in the soul 
of the alcoholic. He lacks adequate self-knowledge. 

This lack can have disastrous and long-term results for the 
sufferer. If he looks on himself as a normal fellow in every way, 
with nothing but a moral defect to overcome, he is in for serious 
trouble. After a brief recovery from a drinking bout he will 

in “drop in for a couple of beers with the boys,” on the 
supposition that if they can have a couple of drinks and go home, 
80 can he. 

John Doe again speaks from experience. “In my own 
experience, after having ‘ dropped in for a couple of beers with 
the boys’ and finished up by drinking to drunkenness not once 
or twice or ten or eleven times, but time after time for years, I 
have again gone in to have a drink with the boys and felt 
absolutely certain and clear in my conscience that I was just 
going to have that couple of drinks and go home.... Iam... 
fully aware that it is against all reason and common sense that 
I could possibly have felt like that .. . I am also aware that it is 
the common excuse of any moral coward to say, ‘ I couldn’t help 
it.’ But neither the shame of being accused of that, nor the fear 
of ridicule, alters the fact that I was quite certain I was only 
going to have a couple of beers. 

“In my case I had not yet fully admitted that I was an 
alcoholic. But whatever the reason, the fact stands and it 
demands recognition. 

“So there, I think, we have the basic first step in the 
rehabilitation of the alcoholic: the non-alcoholic accepting 
authoritative opinion that there is, as distinct from common 
drunkenness, such a thing as a disease called alcoholism; the 
alcoholic accepting authoritative opinion that he is subject to 
that disease. 

“The fundamental reason for the success of Alcoholics 
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which I, as an alcoholic, would beg you, a non-alcoholic, to 
accept even if you do not understand how it can be so. He 
writes: ‘ There are times when the alcoholic reaches for a drink 
blindly and compulsively even when he has had nothing to drink 
for a considerable period. I was not ready to believe this at first. 
But after listening to hundreds of alcoholics tell their stories, 
and after questioning many of them on that very point, I am 
convinced that not only after having had some drinks but even 
after a considerable period of sobriety the alcoholic reaches out 
compulsively and blindly for the first drink.’ That statement 
is stark truth... .” 

In other words, the alcoholic is, as the first of the Twelve 
Steps says, ‘ powerless over alcohol.’? His powerlessness is, of 
course, a moral not an absolute one, but it is terribly real for all 
that. He is not a sinner in the ordinary sense, that is a man who 
“cannot because he will not.” “The unfortunate fact of 
experience,”’ says John Doe, “is that the man doesn’t and he 
doesn’t because he can’t. That is neither theory nor excuse. 
It is a cold fact of experience to which I and thousands like me 
can attest.” 

Not that the element of freedom and therefore of sin is 
absent from alcoholism. It is present, but in a complex and 
obscure way. There is a mental element in all alcoholism; there 
is probably a physical element in it in many cases; but a third 
element, the spiritual one, must also be considered. Father Ford 
writes: ‘ Psychiatrists who do not believe in sin will class all 
these persons as neurotics. Religious-minded people who know 
nothing of neurosis will class all these people as sinners. But I 
see no inherent difficulty in admitting that the same person can 
be both a neurotic and sinner. In the case of the alcoholic, he 
can be both a compulsive drinker and a sinner, his misconduct 
being at times the product of his compulsion and at other times 
of his wilfulness.”’ 

John Doe comments: ‘“ The alcoholic will agree to that. In 
fact, he will be glad about it as a just and clarifying judgment.” 


Now we come to what this sincere and enlightening writer 
regards as the crucial point in the cure of the alcoholic. The 
alcoholic must accept his status, before God and man, as an alcoholic. 
He must realize the difference between his position and that of 
the simple drunkard who does not suffer from the compulsive 
factor in drinking. ‘“‘ From my own experience and the experience 
and knowledge of others, I know that acceptance of this dis- 
tinction and an attitude based on such acceptance form the 
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of habitual indulgence, we must put a large part of the blame on 
the penitent’s understanding. He does not understand the 
nature of his soul-sickness and he does not understand the 
absolute necessity of specific remedial action. 


“This is where the priest should come in as physician of 
souls. And this is where the priest so often fails. He fails to 
enlighten the penitent’s understanding. He fails to prescribe a 
regime for the strengthening of his will. AA does both. It not 
only tells the man what is the matter with him but it adds, 
‘Here’s what you have to do if you want to get better.’ ” 


Moreover, John Doe points out, Alcoholics Anonymous aim 
at building up a new life for the alcoholic on a positive, overall 
basis. Alcohol is only mentioned once, in the First Step. A 
recognition, humble and unflinching, of its deadly power over 
the victim is made a point of departure for a completely new 
way of life where alcohol loses its power because another Power 
takes over. But the humble acceptance of the victim’s personal 
frailty is always maintained. “I am still an alcoholic,” says 
John Doe, “‘ and a moment of carelessness or over-confidence 
could start me back on the old cycle within an hour of writing 
these words.” 

At the end of his article he quotes Father Ford to the effect 
that “ co-operation with Alcoholics Anonymous is essential to 
the successful pastoral care of alcoholics.”” He seems to think for 
his own part that such co-operation is very desirable but will not 
ordinarily be essential, provided that the priest as physician of 
souls is able to appreciate and apply in practice the principles 
of rehabilitation so well understood by Alcoholics Anonymous. 


As to the precise degree of responsibility which the con- 
fessor should attach to an alcoholic’s acts of drunkenness, John 
Doe agrees with Father Ford’s opinion: “ His responsibility for 
his drinking is generally diminished to a considerable extent, and 
sometimes eliminated, but each alcoholic, each drinking episode, 
and even each act of drinking must be judged separately .. . 
ae in the final analysis the judgment must be left to a merciful 

Apart from the light which this article throws on the 
problem of compulsive drinking from a layman’s experience “ on» 
the outside of the confessional grill,” as he says himself, it helps 
also, I think, to clarify a number of points relating to “ com- 
pulsive”’ acts as a class. The compulsive factor is one that 
arises in connexion with many other types of sinful or spiritually 
disturbing acts besides drinking to excess. Indeed a certain 
degree of compulsiveness asserts itself in some acts of most 
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Anonymous is the absolute finality with which that first step is 
taken by both sides. For both ‘ doctor’ and ‘ patient’ are 
alcoholics who have made the admission that ‘I am powerless 
over alcohol.’ There is no lack of understanding on the one side, 
no feeling of being unjustly despised on the other.” 

This acceptance prevents another misfortune which lies in 
wait for the compulsive drinker who continues to think of 
himself as a quite normal man: the “ ever-descending spiral of 
his despair,” as John Doe calls it. Once he knows himself as he 
really is and knows that his deliverance must come from God, he 
will stop reckoning his failures in terms of what is “‘ normal” 
(as the word is commonly understood). He will not worry 
because he cannot drink at all without drinking madly, whereas 
“the boys” can take a drink and leave it at that. He will 
simply stop thinking of himself as one of “ the boys,” will leave 
them to go their way while he goes his, and so will escape the 
tendency to take chances on the one hand or to grow despondent 
over repeated failures on the other. 

Applying the conclusions of his own experience to the 
relationship of priest and penitent in the Church’s sacramental 
life, John Doe maintains that both priest and penitent must be 
quite clear about “the distinction between mere drunkenness 
and alcoholism as a disease. Berating an alcoholic for being a 
no-good drunk, or whining at him for ‘ doing this to me and the 
children,’ does nothing but drive him back to drink. The 
alcoholic may or may not be a reprobate. He is certainly a sick 
man.” 

So much for the starting-point. But what about the process 
of rehabilitation itself ? Here again, says John Doe, Alcoholics 
Anonymous with their Twelve Steps have something solid to 
offer which is, unfortunately, not often proposed to the penitent 
in confession. As he expresses it himself: ‘“‘ The second reason 
I give for the success of AA is a rather shocking one. I offer it in 
humility and with all due respect. Alcoholics Anonymous insists 
more vigorously on the practice of those principles of Christian 
ascetics and the spiritual life than do priests of the Church of Christ.” 

Such is an experienced Catholic’s judgment on the Twelve 
Steps—and he has been through the alcoholic mill himself. They 
“ bring about conversion of life,’ he insists, ‘‘ where sacramental 
confession has failed. Now, the grace of God never fails. So 
there must have been something blocking the channel. That 
block can only be man’s failure to co-operate with the grace. 
The failure, in turn, must essentially lie in the understanding or 
in the will of the penitent. Granting that the penitent alcoholie 
really wants to stop, and allowing for the weakness of will born 
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people who are, by all standards, quite normally constituted. 
A familiar example of this, in the religious sphere, is compulsive 
distraction at prayer. It is one thing to be distracted in a casual 
or accidental way, say by stray thoughts running through the 
mind from time to time; it is quite another matter to be inter- 
nally driven to distraction, as if by a mechanical force, under 
pressure’ from some preoccupying thought, pleasant or painful, 
which sticks inextricably in one’s mind like a piece of barbed 
wire. Yet there are few, even among the most recollected people, 
who do not have that distressing experience from time to time. 
Similarly one can suffer from compulsive impatience, talkative- 
ness (or taciturnity), laziness, insubordination, and so on. 


Ascetical writers have much to say of these spiritual 
“ trials,” and it is a noteworthy fact that the Church’s ascetical 
tradition deals with them in substantially the same way as 
Alcoholics Anonymous deal with alcoholism. Thus we are 
recommended not to try to combat persistent (i.e. compulsive) 
distractions at prayer by a frontal attack or obstinate self- 
assertive efforts at recollection. That will get us nowhere, since 
our efforts, however dogged and well-intentioned, will be 
vitiated from within by the deep-seated inner “ cleavage ” of 
attention from which we are suffering and over which we have, 
at least for the moment, no direct control. One might as well try 
to eliminate an infection from one’s lungs by violent coughing. 
The only thing for a man with lung trouble to do is to acknow- 
ledge that he cannot cure himself and to put himself unreservedly 
in the hands of the doctors. In the same way, when we are the 
victims of compulsive distraction, impatience and the like, or of 
compulsive temptation in thought against the Christian virtues 
(say against faith or chastity), we always get the same advice 
from the saints: ‘‘ Do not try to get rid of these things directly. 
Rather take advantage of them to confess your powerlessness 
before God; surrender yourself into His keeping, with all 
readiness to accept whatever sacrifices He may ask of you, 
whatever duties He may lay on you; commit yourself entirely 
to the care of your loving and merciful Father in heaven—and 
all will be well.”? The analogy between such counsels and the 
first three of the Twelve Steps (from which the other nine logically 
derive) is obvious. 


These considerations suggest the possibility of broadening 
our approach to the whole body of moral and spiritual dead- 
locks that involve, and are created by, the compulsive factor in 
human conduct. The priest as physician of souls encounters 
this factor repeatedly not only in the sphere of alcoholism but 
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also in such serious moral entanglements as scrupulosity on the 
one hand and auto-eroticism on the other. In such cases the 
victim is “‘ powerless ’ over his trouble in just the same sense 
as the alcoholic is “‘ powerless over alcohol.’? Here too the 
confessor may fail to help the sufferer as much as he might, if he 
persists in treating him as though his psychological make-up 
were, here and now, fully normal—telling him not to be a fool, 
to pull himself together, to behave just like everybody elise, and 
so on. This may be a quite effective way of dealing with mild . 
cases of compulsive aberration—that is, where the element of 
compulsiveness is slight or momentary (it is momentary, for 
example, in most cases of individual or mass “ panic ’’)—but it 
does not work with serious and permanent cases. The pro- 
gramme of rehabilitation from alcoholism outlined by John Doe 
would seem to offer a better nucleus of general principles capable 
of being applied, with the necessary adaptations, to similar 
situations in other fields. 

In the last sentence of his article this writer says that when 
the Catholic alcoholic makes use of the right remedial techniques 
“with the blessing and understanding of his Church” his 
alcoholism “is transformed from a soul-eating monster to a 
felia culpa which turns him towards the practice of Christian 
perfection.” Here, surely, in the recognition of an overruling 
Providence behind all human weaknesses and sins we have a 
basic outlook of incomparable value for the proper handling of 
compulsive difficulties as a class. If God allows evil, it is only 
in order that He may draw greater good from it; that is as true 
of psychological snags and cleavages as of physical sickness, 
poverty, war and all the other misfortunes of human existence. 
Man’s extremity is, in fact, God’s supreme opportunity. Driven 
back on his ultimate defences, man finds himself alone with God 
and sees that there is only one way out: humility of heart, 
unconditional surrender to God, absolute self-abandonment into 
His hands, obedience to His will. To take that way out of one’s 
troubles is to set one’s feet, as John Doe says, on a road leading 
“towards the practice of Christian perfection.” The fault is 
indeed happy which has so happy an ending. 


Confident in God’s loving providence, then, both priest and 
penitent need not fear to recognize a compulsive trouble for 
what it is—not a straightforward case of mere “ nonsense ”’ or 
“sin” or “lack of purpose of amendment,” but of “ soul- 
sickness,” as John Doe terms it. (We may take that term as 
covering both the mental and the spiritual elements in com- 
pulsive acts, leaving room also, of course, for the possibility of 
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contributory physical factors.) Thus the penitent is asked to 
begin by accepting his personal powerlessness over something 
which he would very much like to overcome—and may be, in 
fact, trying hard to overcome—by self-reliant exertions of one 
kind or another. 


The breakdown of these exertions then becomes intelligible 
to him. He has no alternative except, in a human sense, to 
“ despair ” of himself (‘‘ I am powerless over alcohol ’’), since all 
his self-assertive efforts are sabotaged from the start by a 
profound inner “ snag ” which he bears willynilly within himself. 
This is, inevitably, an extremely disconcerting realization—but 
also a liberating one. The victim gives up trying anxiously to 
discover and apply rules of rehabilitation based on the sup- 
position that he has only to want to be “ normal ” to be “ normal.” 
He knows now that “ normality ” is not for him; he is “‘ power- 
less’... except for his power to turn to God. 


The Second and Third Steps can now be taken (‘‘ Came to 
believe that a Power greater than ourselves could restore us to 
sanity. Made a decision to turn our will and our lives over to 
the care of God .. .”’). The grace of the sacraments and of 
prayer can then function in a properly prepared environment of 
subjective life, and the time may come when, for example, the 
apparently incurable auto-erotic may be able to say, in words 
that echo those of Integrity’s thought-provoking contributor: 
“. . . I have not been cured of auto-eroticism. I am still an 
auto-erotic and a moment of carelessness or over-confidence could 
start me back on the old cycle within an hour of writing these 
words. But I am not sinning. I am doing my best to fulfil my 
duty to myself, to my fellow-man and to God. I am, within the 
limitations of human nature and my own temperament, at 


peace... .” 


Integrity deserves the thanks of theologians and the pastoral 
clergy alike for publishing “‘ Science, Religion and Alcoholism.” 
Based as it is on a fact-finding course pursued in that unique 
academic institution, the University of Hard Knocks, it is a 
valuable contribution towards the progress of our knowledge 
in an obscure but important department of human conduct. 


SEAN O’ RIORDAN 


Cluain Mhuire, 
. Galway. 


CATHOLIG FAITH IN OUTLINE 


FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 
THE CHRISTIAN FAMILY: DUTIES OF PARENTS 


The gospel today puts before us the Holy Family as a model 
for all families. We will consider what the Christian family 
should be, and the duties of those in charge of it. 


The family, that little society in which our young lives 

develop, is by its nature and by God’s law 

IMPORTANCE OF the natural training ground of the individual. 

THE FAMILY Through our earliest years, which leave such 

an impress, the home is our entire and only 

world. To a great extent it determines what its children will be 
for ever afterwards. 


Nothing else therefore can properly take the place of the family. 
That is why it is undesirable that either children or parents 
(e.g. on account of their work) should be too much away from 
their homes. And of course it is the duty of the state, and to its 
own interest as well, to protect and not to interfere with the 
rights of the family. 


But if the family is to fulfil the purpose which God intends it 
to, parents should provide their children with: 
DUTIES OF Proper Care. Parents are not bound to make 
PARENTS great sacrifices to give their children a better 
position in life than they themselves have, 
though good parents often do that. They are bound, as far as 
they reasonably can, to give their children an education suitable 
to their station in life. They would be doing their children a 
serious injustice by, e.g., spending too much on drinking. Parents, 
too, should be impartial. Occasionally one hears of a father or 
mother who behaves spitefully or even cruelly towards a par- 
ticular child. 


But giving children everything they fancy, though it may 
seem an easy way of quieting them, will only make them selfish. 
— why later on: “ These children of ours do just as they 


Education. Children should be sent to school regularly . . . 
Yet preparation for the struggle of life, important as it is, is not 
a8 important as preparation for eternity. Parents therefore, as 


| 
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the Church lays down with most unusual emphasis, have a 
“most grave” obligation of providing Christian education for 
their children (canon 1372). That means of course that they 
must attend a Catholic school (canon 1374). 


But of greater importance even than the Catholic school is the 
Catholic home itself. It is there that education first begins. 
Its teaching lasts longest. St Louis of France said that all 
through his life he was influenced by his mother’s saying that 
she would rather seen him dead than guilty of mortal sin, 
Parents should see that their children attend to their religious 
duties. Also that they acquire good habits such as telling the 
truth and being unselfish. If children put questions about the 
manner of human birth they should get truthful answers (suited 
to their age) from their parents. That duty rests in the first 
place with parents; and the information comes better from them 
than from other and undesirable sources. 


Correction. Parents should be firm; for rules that are dis- 
regarded only encourage disobedience. But over-severity or 
narrowness may lead to an undesirable reaction afterwards 
when young people leave their homes. In chastising, parents or 
guardians should never punish just to relieve bad temper. 
If they do, children will wonder whether the punishment is due 
to the anger or to their own misbehaviour. Also, even children 
like to know the reasons for commands and prohibitions; and it 
helps them to be told. 


Good Example. Example is, for old or young, the most 
effective kind of teaching—for good or ill. But especially for 
children, who are by their nature so much inclined to copy and 
so easily influenced. How horrible must it seem to our Lord to 
see parents scandalizing their own children—children whom He 
80 specially loves (see L.17:2 and I.Tim.5:8). 

Children, then, of their nature so helpless, have a right to 

all these helps for their bodies, minds, and 
A GREAT immortal souls. And so parents have the 
RESPONSIBILITY duty before God of supplying them. And the 

duty of equipping themselves for thei 
supremely important task as best they can. E.g. they should 
themselves know their faith. There are, too, books speci 
written to help Catholic parents. ' 

If our Lord makes our judgment depend on our conduct t 
others—even to those unrelated to us (Matt. 25:34 ff), how much 
should parents fear lest on the last day their own children should 
have to bear witness against them ! 
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SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 
MATRIMONY 


By attending the marriage feast and there working His first 
miracle, Jesus honoured and sanctified marriage. 


Its Purpose. The relationship of marriage arises from a 

contract by which two parties freely ... 

WHAT give and accept each other as husband and 

MARRIAGE Is wife. Henceforth they will live a common 

life, giving each other lifelong companion- 

ship and support in all their needs. But the chief purpose of 

their marriage is to bring children into the world, if God wills it, 
and help them towards maturity. 


Its Dignity. Now the coming into life of an immortal human 
being, with a soul created by God Himself, is the most wonderful 
thing in all nature. Furthermore, we are born in this life so that 
we may enter heaven in the next. Marriage, therefore, like to 
creation itself, has a supremely noble purpose. 

Sacrament. Further, Jesus has given to the marriage of all 
baptized persons a still higher dignity. He has made it a 
sacrament, conferring grace. Marriage is therefore a sacred 
vocation. 

At marriage each party vows (1) fidelity to the other, (2) “ till 

death.”? These two things are obviously for 


UNITY the benefit of: 
“Tint DEATH ” (a) The parties themselves, so that neither 
be deserted. 


(b) Any children that may be born. 


(ec) Society in general. For the family depends on marriage 
being stable; and society depends on, is, its families. Wherever 
the civil law has entered the slippery slope of exceptions the 
results have been disastrous. True, there are marriages that are 
unhappy; but divorce causes far more unhappiness. Consider, 
e.g. the children... . 


Catholic teaching on this is the teaching of Christ. E.g. 
“What therefore God has joined . . .” (Matt.19:6; also Mk.10:11; 
I Cor.7:10; Ephes.5:25 ff.). And because it is God who establishes 
the relationship when the parties have given their consent, a 
marriage that is consummated between Christians “‘ can be 
dissolved by no human power, and by no cause except death” 
(canon 1118). 
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(i) Marriage is rightly based on love; but not on a mere passing 
emotion. A suitability to each other is 
PREPARATION therefore at least as important. Parties 
clearly unsuited (e.g. if one is a non- 

Catholic) should not allow their friendship to go too far. 

(ii) Courtship with a view to marriage helps people to get to 
know each other. Visiting one another’s homes should be 
encouraged. Sinful company-keeping (apart from being a sin 
against God) destroys mutual respect. And why not pray for a 
happy marriage ? When marriage has been decided on, it should 
not be put off too long. 

Marriage being a sacrament, the Church has the divine right 

to make regulations concerning it. The 
SomE MarriaGE following should be noted: 
REGULATIONS A. Impediments. (1) Close blood, and (2) 

certain marriage, relationships. (3) Spiritual 
relationship (canon 1079), a spiritual bond already existing. 
(4) Difference of religion. For how then could parties who must 
agree in vital matters, and who should assist each other, do so 
in the most important matter of all: religion ? (See Mk.3:25). 
Worse, there is danger to the faith of the Catholic party. And 
how could the children escape “ indifferentism ’’? And if the 
the Catholic parent should die ? 

A dispensation from an impediment can sometimes be got. 
In any case, notice of marriage should be given in good time— 
say six weeks beforehand. 

B. A Catholic . . . must be married “ in the Catholic Church.” 

C. Parties should be in the state of grace, for they are receiving 
and administering . . . a sacrament. Validity, however, would 
not depend on this. 

At marriage people undertake serious obligations. They will 

have trials and temptations. They may 
DUTIES AND even be tempted to act against the law of 
GRACES nature and frustrate the main purpose of 

their marriage. On the other hand a good 
Christian home has an interest and a happiness that compensate 
for all its sacrifices and struggles. And the sacrament gives a 
claim on the particular graces married people need. That help 
should often be asked. 

Happy and blessed pair at Cana, with Jesus as a guest! Yet 
any Catholic couple can have the same Jesus present. They 
kneel before Him at the altar. They can and should (canon 1033) 
receive Him in Holy Communion, and they will have His blessing 
at their Nuptial Mass. 
1This instruction may here be divided into two parts. 
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THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 
JUSTICE: VIOLATIONS OF IT 


“6 Providing good things . . . in the sight of all men” 


The virtue by which we respect the rights of others is justice. 

God’s rights are of course supreme. To Him 

WHAT we owe supreme honour and obedience. 

JUSTICE Is And to enable us to serve Him, and live as 

He intends us to, God has given us certain 

rights: e.g. the right (under Him) to life and limb, the right to 

own things. Without such rights life would be intolerable. Now 

a right would be meaningless if it did not carry with it the 

obligation on the part of others to respect that right. Hence: 
“Thou shalt not kill” and “‘ Thou shalt not steal.” 

Sometimes ‘“ justice ’’ is used in a general sense to cover all 
our relations with God and our fellowmen. In that sense “ just ” 
is used to mean “ good.” Cf. “ the just.” St Joseph is described 
(Matt.1:19) as “a just man.” Today we will consider one’s 
rights as against others, and how those rights are violated. 

The seriousness of the sin of stealing will be in proportion to 

the injury done. To one person the loss of 
STEALING a few shillings might be a grave injury; to 

another, five times that amount might not. 
But stealing is always a sin, and restitution would have to be 
made. To help another to steal, or to receive goods known to be 
stolen, is as bad as stealing. 

Petty Theft. It is possible for little thefts, by ‘‘ adding up,”’ to 
amount to a serious theft. E.g. thefts from the same person 
following soon after one another. And it would be clearly a 
mortal sin if a person set out to steal a big amount in small 
stages. (Incidentally, a number of people, each stealing a little, 
can together do serious injury, e.g. to an orchard.) 

Secret Compensation. Sometimes people take an article or 
money on the grounds that it is due to them anyway. It is a 
dangerous practice because of the temptation to argue falsely in 
one’s own favour. If a person agrees to a certain wage, or buys 
in the ordinary way, he may not afterwards secretly make up for 
what he considers a. bad bargain. 

I. In buying and selling. If a man makes a bad bargain, that 

is his own fault. He would be entitled to 
Fraup redress, however, if the seller adulterated, 
substituted inferior material, used false 
measures, or made statements intended to cause real deception. 
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property, or when he maliciously injures it, or injures another’s 


n. 
It is most important to note that when the scales are thus 
tilted they will remain tilted until the person who has done the 
injury restores the balance. The civil law may not enforce this. 
It may not even be aware of it. But the obligation remains in 
conscience. Absolution is given in confession only on the sup- 
position that the penitent has a real intention (and not merely a 
wish) to repair the injury as far as he can. Our Lord gave power 
to priests to forgive sins, not to forgive debts. The obligation 
binds under pain of mortal sin if the injustice is serious. 
(1) Restitution should be made as soon as possible. 
(2) The guilty person need not disclose his 
RESTORING guilt. He may be able, e.g. to “‘ restore the 
THE BALANCE balance ” by sending money anonymously, 
by giving extra measure, etc. 
alg a stolen thing cannot itself be restored its equivalent 


(4) It is to the person injured (or to his heir) that stolen 
property should be returned. Only when he cannot be found 
should it be given to charity. It may not be retained. 

When, however, there is no malice: 

(a) E.g. one finds another’s property: if the owner is sought but 
cannot be found, it may be retained—unless the civil law com- 
mands otherwise. Contrast this retaining with (4) just mentioned. 

(b) An injury is done by mistake: restitution need not be made 
—unless again the civil law orders it. 

In doubtful matters, ask, e.g. a priest. 

Borrowing and incurring debts are not sins except when there 

is no real intention of paying back. That 
BORROWING would be deception. 

: In any case, when a person borrows, even 
with a good intention, we can regard the “ scales” as tilted. 
80 will they remain till the full amount is returned. But it 
often happens that the person who borrows or incurs a debt 
| Slves up after a time all real intention of paying back. That 

might be said, e.g. of a person who puts off indefinitely paying a 
debt and is meantime buying things he could well do without. 
That is downright injustice. Note: 

(i) Even when there is an intention to repay, putting it off 
unduly may itself be an injustice. For the lender may be needing 
the money more than the borrower. 


(ii) If the borrower cannot pay all at once he may be able to 
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A price fixed by the state binds in justice. In these matters a 
man may not argue that “all is fair in business” or that 
“everyone does it.” For two people or for thousands, for big 
business or small, the laws of justice remain the same. 

II. In employment. When one person agrees to give skill or _ 
work, and another payment in return, there is a contract between 
them, binding in justice even though it is not written on paper, 
It is unjust therefore for the worker to scamp his work or for the 
employer not to pay the full wage—and reasonably soon, 
Scripture uses the strongest language of those who unjustly 
withhold wages (Jas.5:4). 

These laws of justice apply not only to individuals but to 

companies and public bodies. It is wrong 
VARIOUS to defraud the state (e.g. the Post Office 
BopIiEs or Pensions Department), a County Council, 
an insurance or railway company. 

Citizens are bound in justice to contribute towards the state 
revenue (Matt.22:21, Rom.13:17). To evade that obligation by 
false Income Tax returns is to make other people pay more than 
their fair share. Continual large scale smuggling would be a 
grave sin. 

The state, for its part, and other public bodies, are bound in 
justice to be fair in the distribution of their favours, e.g. in 
making appointments, employing labour, allocating new houses, 
etc. In such matters it would be unjust for a person to accept 
a bribe for doing what he is in any case obliged by his position 
to do, e.g. to vote for the best candidate. Such a bribe would 
have to be returned to the giver. It is still more serious to take a 
bribe given to betray one’s trust; or to give such a bribe. 

Fotty oF Ingustice. Injustice to one’s neighbour not only 
injures him but is an offence against God. Indeed injustice is 
folly. For in the long run the unjust person will have to make 
full restitution or else face the justice and condemnation of God 
who is “ the avenger of all these things ” (epist. 2 Lent). 


FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 
JUSTICE: RESTITUTION 

“ Owe no man anything ” 
Justice is sometimes represented as a balance with its scales 
level. There is a relation of in-justice 
JUSTICE, between two people when one “ scale” i8 
A * BALANCE ” withholding what is owing to the other. 
That disturbance, great or small, of the 
even balance arises when a person deprives another of his 
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More fuel! If others quarrel, the best advice for most people is: 
keep out. Peacemakers have to be very tactful; and not everyone 
is very tactful. 


(3) Revenge, which is more wicked; because it is more deliber- 
ate. Revenge and counter-revenge can keep ill-will and feuds 
alive for a whole lifetime. It is altogether opposed to the express 
teaching of our Lord (Matt.5:39). 


(4) Assaulting is sometimes the outcome of quarrelling and 
revenge. This by-passing of the civil law (law devised by civilized 
people) is adopting the law of the jungle. It is an offence against 
justice as well as against charity, and so an obligation to make 
restitution may arise. 

Killing is the greatest possible temporal injury one person 

could inflict on another. There may be in 
TAKING addition the far greater spiritual injury of 
LIFE sending a person unprepared before his 

Judge. Even though killing is not intended 
there may nevertheless be grave sin, due to culpable carelessness. 
E.g. reckless motor driving. 

Note: God who has given us life, has given us the right to 
defend it, with force if necessary, against unjust attack. If no 
other defence (e.g. inflicting some injury, or escape) was possible, 
killing would be justified. The unjust attacker has forfeited his 
own right to life. Similarly, executing a condemned criminal 
can be regarded as self-defence on the part of society. And so 
also, the resisting and killing of-an enemy in war. 

Murder is the intentional unjust taking of another’s life. 

It is a crime that cries to heaven for 
MURDER vengeance (Gen.4:10). One’s instincts re- 

volt at such a heinous crime; and the 
murderer, if he has normal human feelings, must be haunted by 
his crime as long as he lives. 

Even if a person permitted it (e.g. a suffering and incurable 
patient) it would still be murder. God is the Author of life and 
He retains supreme dominion over it. He gives it to us to use 
(and suffering has its uses) not to destroy. The next claim of the 
“mercy killers ’’ will include “‘ presumed to permit,’ and after 
that “ ought to permit.” People can get used to cheapening life. 

Needless to say, murdering a child, before or after birth, is the 
self-same sin as murdering a grown-up person. No one, not the 
state, nor the Church, may depart from that law of God: that it 
is atta permitted directly to take an innocent life. Human life 
is sacred. 


Suicide is self-murder plus despair. There is no other sin by 
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pay or set aside the amount in instalments. He is expected to 
make a reasonable effort, e.g. by cutting down unnecessary 
expense. (That applies to all restitution.) . 

Gambling. It would be a sin if a person gambled to an exten 
that he (or his dependents) could not afford. It is a well-known 
cause of running into debt. The best advice for people who have 
this weakness is either not to gamble at all, or to set a limit and 
stick to it rigidly. 

Important though justice is, a world of mere justice would be 

very harsh and cold. Because justice goes 
JUSTICE AND no farther than one’s strict rights and one’s 
CHARITY bare duties. Charity is needed to make us 

less insistent on our rights and more 
generous in our duties. Two sides (say, two neighbours, or 
employer and worker) will quarrel about their strict rights and 
duties. Goodwill will bring them together to work in harmony. 
As our Lord puts it: “‘ If a man is ready to go to law with thee 
over thy coat, let him have it and thy cloak with it ’ (Matt.5:40 
Knox). 

True, justice comes first in the sense that I must pay what I 
owe in justice before I make contributions in charity. But 
charity comes first in the sense that it will dispose us to be just, 
as indeed it will help us to keep all the commandments (epist.). 
If a man really loves his neighbour he will not want to treat him 
unjustly. And even when there is no obligation in justice 
towards another, there will always be the obligation to love him. 
We aeees therefore ‘‘owe no man anything—but to love one 
another.” 


FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 
QUARRELLING AND PERSONAL INJURY 
‘“* Let the peace of Christ rejoice in your hearts ” 


We all desire that “‘ peace of Christ.”” Let us see what will 
prevent us from having it. 
Quarrelling which oftenest disturbs peace, comes from: 
(1) Quick temper. A quick (probably false) 
QUARRELLING judgment leads to quick (probably unjust) 
words or action. The remedy is control of 
temper and tongue. The other person may be entirely in the 
wrong, but is peace not worth the effort of “‘ bearing with one 
another ” ? 
(2) Taking sides, for which some people have a great weakness. 


NEW BOOKS 


Directoire pour la pastorale des 

Sacraments a l’usage du clerge. 

Adopte par Vassemblee pleniere 

de l’Episcopat pour tous les 

dioceses de France. Paris: La 

Bonne Presse. 
Tus little book of 80 pages is a 
pastoral document of the first 
importance. 

On April 3rd 1951 the first 
plenary assembly of the French 
hierarchy for 45 years took place 
at Paris. It was at this meeting 
that the entire episcopate approved 
of the Directoire which is here 
published. The text consists of 
about 80 sections. After dealing 
with the sacraments in general and 
stating some principles of doctrine 
and some pastoral consequences, 
the Directoire treats seriatim of 
the seven sacraments. In an 
appendix the attention of the 
clergy is drawn to a number of 
documents which the hierarchy 
consider of particular relevance. 

This volume contains in addit- 
ion the report presented to the 
bishops on the occasion by Mgr. 
Guerry, Coadjutor-Archbishop of 
Cambrai, who since 1949 had been 
actively engaged in the prepara- 
tion of the text. It will be of 
interest that the views of theolo- 
gians and even of Consultors of 
the Sacred Congregations had been 
sought before the document was 
finally approved by the hierarchy. 

What were the circumstances 
that provoked this document ? 
Was there a need for such a 
measure on the part of a national 
hierarchy ? Mgr. Guerry’s ex- 
tremely interesting reports set 


out the historical, doctrinal and 
pastoral significance of the Direc- 
toire. Readers of The Furrow will 
know something of the crisis in 
French Catholicism and of the 
new and courageous efforts made 
to counter the paganisation of the 
land that merited the title of ‘‘the . 


. eldest daughter of the Church.” 


Not all the methods and tech- 
niques proposed,however, were well 
advised or rested on sure doctrine. 
Hence the necessity of an official 
and frank taking stock of the past- 
oral situation .Mgr. Guerry’s report 
describes, with a vividness quite 
unusual in documents of the sort, 
the keen debates and discussions 
between the partisans of various 
pastoral methods and approaches: 
between the partisans of rigorism 
and of leniency; of the community 
and of the individual; of the 
apostles of evangelisation and 
those of the practice of the 
sacraments. With a breadth of 
vision and a profound charity the 
bishops, looking beyond the ten- 
sions that such partial views 
create, have tried through the 
Directoire to set the Christian life 
as it is to be lived in mid-twentieth 
century France on a basis of 
certain doctrine and around a 
uniform and correct discipline of 
the sacraments. For so grand an 


undertaking the united action of 


the hierarchy was clearly neces- 
sary. ‘‘One diocese by itself is in 
no position to initiate anything 
effectively, if other dioceses take 
a different line” (page 4); as 
indeed Menti nostrae has pointed 
out, 
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which a person so completely renounces the protection of the 
good God. Indeed it is hard to see how any sane person if he has 
any faith can want to escape from temporal suffering by choosing 
to condemn himself to eternal suffering. 
No one really wants for their own sake these quarrellings, 
fightings, revenges, and so on. But if we 
PEACE COMES want to get rid of them we must begin at 
From WITHIN their source. And the source of them all is 
within ourselves. Dissentions and fighting 
and even wars have their real source in the envy, greed, selfish- 
ness, and revenge that men nurture within themselves. “ From 
the heart come forth evil thoughts, murders...’ (Matt.15:19). 
Peace will not come from merely wanting it. We must 
“ seek after peace and pursue it” (epist. 5 Pent.). That is, we 
must, each of us, practise the virtues mentioned in today’s epistle: 
kindness, patience, tolerance, and (what underlies and perfects 
them all) charity. And “ practise ’’ means correcting again and 
again the lapses we make from the good resolutions made in 
Confession. In this we are helped not only by the teaching of 
Christ but by the grace He will give us to follow it. Without 
Christ and His law there can be no real peace. With Him and 
His Holy Spirit to guide us there is “ charity, joy, peace” 
(epist. 14 Pent.). 
JAMES MAcLOUGHLIN 
St Eunan’s College, 
Letterkenny. 


APOSTLE AND PROPAGANDIST 


The radical difference between the apostle and the prop- 
agandist is that the latter persuades and recruits whilst 

' the former witnesses and transmits life. The abyss 
between the two is vast. ‘‘ The Church,” says Pius X II, 
“is in greater need of witnesses than of apologists.” 


Cardinal Suhard. 
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the years of disillusion. Happily 
we are spared the panaceas of 
over-enthusiastic youth and the 
cynicism which sometimes grows 
with age. 

The title misleads if it suggests 
an academic approach, which is 
certainly not that of the author. 
His range of subject is wide— 
quidquid agunt parochi—covering 
most of the activities in which a 
priest becomes involved in the 
exercise of his pastoral ministry, 
more especially among the child- 
ren. Provocative, engaging 
stimulating and appealing the 
reader will find these essays to be. 
And how eminently quotable they 
are! When the essayist casti- 
gates the devotees of the cult of 
unnecessary distinctions—for-the- 
sake-of-making - distinctions — let 
seminary professors wince. He 
has many wise and just and very 
well worth-while things to say 
about the Catholic attitude to the 
Jews, the perils of mediocrity (so 
apposite now !), the liturgy versus 
canon law, history, catechetics 
_ and a host of other topics includ- 

ing the avoidance of -isms. Talk- 
ing of child delinquents he pokes 
fun at the pretentious nonsense of 
psychologists. “Today the magic 
word is ‘adjustment,’ and a very 
helpful word it certainly is. And 
yet, and yet—well, put it this 
way: I suppose the very last 


thing we could truly say about. 


Our Lord Jesus Christ is that He 
was ‘well adjusted’ to the com- 
munity in which He found Him- 
self, once Nazareth was left 
behind.” 


His comments are shrewd. ‘“‘The 
right way of regarding the Public 
Schools, for the last hundred years 
at least, is as a highly successful 
youth movement created for itself 
by the English governing classes.”’ 
This in the spirit of a writer who 
recently described the Church of 
England during the same period 


‘as the Tory party at prayer. 


Educational Essays is an impor- 
tant book, big in size and in con- 
tent, constituting a serious con- 
tribution to the solution of some 
aspects of the most vital and 
many-sided problem of Catholic 
life today—the school question. 
In 1919 Father Drinkwater 
launched The Sower inspired by 
the conviction that ‘‘education is 
no earthly use unless it begins 
from God and leads back to Him.” 
It is some measure of his success 
that he can write today: ‘One 
thing is happening, at any rate, 
namely a growing realization of 
the futility of everything, if the 
heavens are held to be empty.” 
The author is naturally more 
concerned with the _ spiritual 
issues at stake but he shows all 
too clearly that other values 
suffer under a system of schooling 
which takes no account of 
religion—‘‘Education in the hands 
of a secularist is a broken sword.” 

A perusal of its hundred and 
more essays will not belie the 
title of this volume nor will it 
fail to bring to the reader, espec- 
ially if he be a priest or teacher, 
much profit and not a little 
entertainment. 

P, J. Bropry. 
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“This Directoire is not a Moral 
or Canon Law treatise on the 
sacraments. Neither is it a treatise 
of sacramental spirituality. It is 
a directive on the pastorale of the 
sacraments” (page 17). Conse- 
quently, the document is not 
intended as a.restatement in full 
of the conditions required that the 
sacraments be received validly and 
with fruit. The view is much 
wider: the bishops recall to the 
clergy certain points of doctrine, 
law and spirituality which they 
judge of special relevance in the 
circumstances of the France of 
1951. But they open a much 
wider vista of the place the sac- 
raments hold in the Christian life. 

There is space here to refer to 
only one of the prececupations of 
the French hierarchy in this 
splendid document, a point of 
some urgency even here in Ireland, 
where, thanks to the devoted 
pastoral work of generations of 
conscientious priests, the frequen- 
tation of the sacraments is still 
general. ‘‘The first task of our 
preaching should be the enlighten- 
ing of the minds of our people—it 
should aim at revealing and mak- 
ing known to the faithful the value 
of the instruction which is con- 
tained in the liturgy of the sac- 
raments.” In the appendix the 
bishops quote passage after pas- 
sage from the Catechism of the 
Council of Trent on the subject— 
“it is necessary to overlook nothing 
in order to explain clearly to the 
faithful the meaning of the cere- 
monies in the administration of 
each sacrament’’ (ch. XIV. 6). 


With a little trouble might not 


-the conferring of the sacrament of 


Baptism, e.g., be made the occasion 
for a simple explanation to the 
participants and onlookers of a 
ceremony so full of beauty and 
doctrine? The participants are 
then particularly well disposed to 
take in the lesson of the great 
things God has wrought in this 
sacrament. Rarely, one must add 
with regret, does the condition of 
the baptistery reflect the great 
reverence of the Church for this 
first of the sacraments, the uterus 
Ecclesiae. 

It is to be hoped that all who 
have responsibility for the direc- 
tion of the pastoral life will read’ 
this book. 

J. G. McGarry 


Educational Essays. F. H. 

Drinkwater. Pp. ix, 412. Lon- 

don: Burns Oates. 1951. 25/-. 
I cAN imagine few more effective 
means of promoting lively and 
even fruitful discussion than cir- 
culating Fr. Drinkwater’s book 
among your friends, be they lay 
or clerical (and don’t forget ‘‘the 
good sisters’). His Educational 
Essays is a gargantuan meal of 
homely common-sense truths 
seasoned with the relish of English 
wit and quiet homour. Perhaps 
it would be more apt to describe 
it aS a treasury of good things, 
nova et vetera, accumulated by 4 
thoughtful mind and tested by 
the yardstick of experience over 
a long period of years. It reflects 
the serene and mature outlook of 
a valiant campaigner for better 
schooling who has preserved his 
faith in his fellowmen throughout 
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The Halo on the Sword. Mary 

Purcell. Dublin: M. H. Gill. 

xx & 299 pages. 12/6. 
THs is yet another book about 
St. Joan of Arc; but it does not 
fall easily into any of the usual 
categories. It is not hagiography 
in the strict sense; it is not con- 
troversial; though the work of an 
obvious scholar, it is not scholarly 
in the sense of being documented. 
It has managed to avoid footnotes. 
Yet one hestitates to describe it as 
historical fiction. Historical it 
certainly is; but there is little of 
fiction, if any, in it. Call it, 
rather, the bringing to life, with 
the help of a gifted and disciplined 
imagination, of a historical figure 
that has been, for most of us, either 
a Shavian puppet or the subject of 
@ rather vapid lesson in the old 
School Reader. The Maid of 
Orleans comes to warm, glorious 
life; and with her the whole mad, 
turbulent, gallant, depraved, yet 
noble France of her day. It is 
obvious that intense preliminary 
research went into the making ef 
this book—more even than is 
suggested by the bibliography sup- 
plied. It is a relief to find imagin- 
ation building with fact, instead 
of substituting for it, as so often 
happens. There are no shadowy, 
vague, characters, drawn in per- 
force to dress the scene; even 
those who appear for the space of 
@ mere paragraph, are as clear in 
the memory afterwards as the 
central figure herself. 

It is not a controversial work; 


nor an analysis of the mystique of 


Joan of Arc. It accepts the mira- 
culous as fact without seeking to 


explain it; it accepts the weakness 
and even bestiality of rational 
human beings without trying to 
defend it; and, as a result, will 
probably achieve for the reader a 
greater awareness of the per- 
sonality of Joan of Arc and of her 
sanctity than many more pre- 
tentious works. 

It is, in brief, an absorbing 
study of a more than usually 
interesting personality, one of 
those rare books which make the 
reviewer remember that he need 
not always criticise, that, occasion- 
ally, he may recommend without 
reservation. This is one of those 
occasions. 

A word to the printer. In the 
next edition—we presume there 
will be one—please insert the 
words so obviously missing from 
a sentence towards the end of 
page twelve. 

SEAN CORKERY 


The Great Mantle. Katherine 
Burton. Dublin: Clonmore 
and Reynolds. 16:-. 


In The Great Mantle Miss Kather- 
ine Burton undertakes the for- 
midable task of compressing with- 
in the narrow limits of two 
hundred pages the eventful life- 
story of Guiseppe Sarto from his 
earliest years until his death as 
Pope Pius X. How formidable 4 
task it is may be guaged from the 
fact that a far larger volume 
would be needed to treat ade- 
quately of his Pontificate alone, 
a Pontificate which is regarded 
as one of the most fruitful in the 
history of the Papacy. 

Miss Burton’s was a task, then, 
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of picking and choosing, but it is 
hard to explain the rather ar- 
bitrary eclecticism she displays 
in dilating on facile themes like 
a Papal election and coronation, 
when there were so many things 
to be said about important affairs 
specifically connected with the 
life of Pius X alone. Anecdotes, 
too, of a sort, occur quite fre- 
quently in the book. No doubt 
anecdotes are an essential part 
of the biographer’s stock - in - 
trade, the literary aspros jud- 
iciously scattered here and there 
to revive us when our interest 
tends to flag. And these can be 
stimulating when authors bear 
carefully in mind the original 
meaning of the word anekdota, 
“things hitherto unpublished.” 
But some of Miss Burton’s do not 
measure up to this standard. 
She has also at times unfortun- 
ately followed the lead of others 
in being too tiara-conscious, too 
preoccupied with establishing as a 
significant motif what would be 
rightly regarded as a banality in 
the life of a less distinguished 
person. 

Nor was it necessary to bolster 
up Pius X,asufficiently great man 
in his own right, at the expense of 
his illustrious predecessor. They 
are compared altogether too often 
and always to the detriment of 
Leo XIII. The limit is reached 
when we are supplied, probatively, 
with the weight in ounces of their 
Tespective dinners! We have, 
perhaps, witnessed worse biograph- 
ical juggling than this but the 
best of it is bad enough. 

A few more derogatory things 


could be said about, this book but 
lest the cumulative effect of even 
mild criticisms might deter anyone 
from reading The Great Mantle, 
they were better left unsaid. Miss 
Burton might have told us more 
about the achievements of Pius X 
and devoted less time to tiring 
side-issues, but she certainly has 


‘shown good judgement in her 


beautiful picture of Pius the 
Priest. It is indeed a charming 
picture painted by a writer keenly 
aware of what the priesthood 
means, and rendering a _ great 
service to it by portraying, above 
all else, a great priest consumed 
with a truly Pauline zeal. Pauline 
too is the versatility he displays 
in his treatment of the problems 
a priest has to face. The memory 
of Pius X we carry with us from 
this book is not that of a second 
Hildebrand fighting Modernists 
and anti-clericals on the one hand, 
or reacticaaries and die-hard 
traditionalists on the other, but 
the memory of a zealous priest 
who, even as Pope, with a thous- 
and and one things to occupy his 
time, continued to gather, Sunday 
after Sunday, the pople of Rome 
in the court of St. Damasus for a 
little discourse on the Gospels— 
‘* simple talks without rhetoric or 
fine phrases, parish sermons,’’ as 
Miss Burton puts it. And when 
all is said and done this too is 
without doubt the way Pius X 
would have us remember him. 
Incidentally, Pius X, when 


Cardinal Patriarch of Venice, was 
prepared to sell his crozier and 
robes of office to save his diocesan 
paper from bankruptcy. It is a 
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strange irony that the photo- 
graph of this great advocate of the 
Catholic Press, on the cover of 
this book should be by courtesy of 
Picture Post. 

PaTRIcK J. SHINE. 


This is the Faith. Francis J. 

Ripley. Billinge, nr. Wigan: 

The Birchley Hall Press. 1951 

Price 10/6. 
HAVE you ever tried to purchase 
@ comprehensive commentary on 
the Catechism, a worthwhile hand- 
book of Christian Doctrine ? Turn 
over the pages of our publishers’ 
catalogues and you will search in 
vain. 
Father Ripley did not set out 
expressly to fill this gap, but, in 
fact, his latest book, This is the 
Faith, does. It is a little en- 
cyclopaedia of the Church’s dog- 
matic and moral teaching. Whilst 
self praise is sometimes no praise, 
we feel that there is much truth 
in the publisher’s blurb, that here 
is a book for enquirers into the 
teachings of the Church, a hand- 
book for teachers of doctrine, a 
textbook for students and a vade 
mecum for the instruction of 
copverts. Only with the first 
claim can we pick a quarrel. It 
would be rash, indeed, to present 
the average enquirer with a four 
hundred page volume ; far better 
a simple C.T.S. pamphlet like 
What Catholics Believe. 

The matter is very cleverly 
arranged. At the head of each 
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chapter, and there are forty, the 
author has collected the relevant 
Catechism questions and answem, 
And lest we should get lost ing 
continuous narrative, he hag 
broken it up with suitable sub 
titles. His masterly combination 
of scripture and the testimony of 
the Fathers side by side with 
telling snippets from history and 
non-Catholic writers gives thé 
entire work a certain freshnesg, 
The very full table of contents, 
complete with sub-divisions, sug: 
gests that this book will meg 
another need. Not every diocese 
is blessed with an elaborate course 
of Sunday morning instructions 
like those used in the Salford and 
Lancaster dioceses. Here is @ 
ready made scheme sufficient 
to cover three years. 


The Archbishop of Liverpool ing 
Foreword tells us that the book 
contains the substance of a serig 
of talks given by the author # 
his Enquiry Class for non-Catholits 
in Liverpool. This new method @ 
mass instruction has been remark 
ably successful in England in thé 
past two years. We know many 
priests who have hesitated @ 
undertaking this fruitful apost 
olate simply because of the diff 
culty experienced in preparing the 
talks. They and the many othes 
who are preparing a simi 
approach to our pagan masses OW8 
a great debt to Father Ripley. 


MICHAEL O’CONNOE 
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;} from the catalogues of Fischer 


ie addition to our compre- . 
hensive stooks of Church 
Music, we now have a selec 
tion of Masses and Motets for 
equal and mixed voices, from 
the catalogues of Van Rossum 
of Holland. Also selections 
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